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The Shepherdess Poke Bonnet. 

See illustration on front page. 
IPVUAIS graceful Parisian autumn bonnet, called 

the Shepherdess Poke, is made of plush felt 
of dark partridge brown shade. The brim is very 
open in front, and bent down over the ears; it is 
lined with satin, and has a cord piping on the 
edge. A large cockade of loops of ottoman 
repped ribbon with a bird perched on the left 
side forms the trimming. Velvet, plush, and felt 
pokes of this design are imported in all the new 
colors, and many are trimmed with ribbon of a 
contrasting color; others omit ribbon altogether, 
and use breast plumage on the right side, with a 
single large bird on the left with long tail fea- 
thers hanging behind. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 

No. 152, published September 26, has for its 
leading article, “Lapa Haydn, an interesting 
biographical sketch prepared by MRS. JOHN’ LIL- 
LIE, and accompanied by a splendid front-page 
engraving by SY. JOHN Harerr,. 

This number contains two excellent short sto- 
vies—“* Why Dick Drove the Car,” by MAVTHEW 
Wuirrk, JuN., i/ustrated, and “ The Barrington 
Joll-Gate,” a girls’ story, by Fi.aov McCormick, 
Vhe young heroes of the sevial story,“ The Cruise 
of the Canoe Club,” meet with fresh adventures 
on the Richelieu iver ; and there ts a humorous 
sketch by ALU.AN FORMAN, called “ ALr. 
son and the Owls.” 

Ju an article entitled “What the Showman 
Didwt Tell,” Mr. Wiiaaam H. RIDEING gives 
the boys a great deal of interesting information as 
to the manner in which menageries and circuses 
are supplied with wild beasts for exhibition, Miss 
Marvy A. Barr contributes “ The Butterfly’s Lu- 
neral,” a poem that will delight little folk. 

Besides the illustrations accompanied by text, 
there ts a full-page engraving, entitled “O Nan- 
ny, Wilt Thou Gang W? Me?” some charming- 
ly artistic bits of child-life on the twelfth and 
thirteenth pages, and a full page of the ever-fopu- 
dar * Wiggles.” 


/homp- 


NEW SERIAL BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


A new and powerful seria! story by this popu- 
lar novelist, entitled 


“THE HANDS OF JUSTICE,” 


will be begun in HARPER'S WEEKLY for Octo- 
ber 7. 
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2B Our next Number will contain a lattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous FUs-Sizep 
PATTERNS, tl/ustrations, and descriptions of La- 
dies Coat BAsSQues, ULST ERS, JACKEVS, STREET, 
Ilouse, Recewprion, avd DINNER DRESSES; 
Pius, Veiver, avd Fer Bonners; CuHIi- 
PREN’S AUTUMN Suirs; Corsets, Petticoats, 
Caps, Cuffs, and Collars; Fancy Articles, etc. ; 
with chowwe literary and artistic attractions. 





ON FOLLOWING UP. 
* ptieue twenty-five hundred years of 


exemplary progress, sop’s Hare and 
Tortoise still run their race for the admo- 
nition of the wise. And the quick-witted, 
unhurried, many-sided Athenians who first 
smiled at the clever fable needed its sting 
no more than this intense generation of 
rushing Western moderns. It is not an 
American proclivity, indeed, to lose a goal 
through falling asleep, or stopping on the 
road to play. But it is the habit of our 
temperament to make tremendous bursts, to 
put a frightful strain on nerves, muscles, 
brain, eyesight, or will,as the case may be, to 
attain some sudden and near success. Then 
comes the reaction, and, spent and flaccid, 
we lose in forced idleness or lifeless half- 
work more time than we thought to save. 
Women are specially prone to this temp- 
tation. Asa rule, they work not wisely, but 
too well. They narrow their horizon. The 
appalling whole of what they see to be done 
must be done possibly. But it need not be 
done at a burst. There will be to-morrow, 
and again to-morrow. Many energetic wo- 
men of small means set themselves a daily 
“ stint,” and feel that they are guilty of un- 
faithfulness if they fall short of it. Re- 
proaches of conscience and protests of tired 
nerves stuff their nightly pillow with thorns, 
And every day brings them nearer that utter 
collapse of strength and will, that misery of 
inability, which only worn-out women know. 
Now, whether it be sewing, which is mount- 
ainous, or housekeeping duties, which are le- 
gion, or the care of children, which is insa- 
tiable, or social imposts, which are tyran- 
nous—whether it be one or all of these 
which seem to any woman to hunt her down, 
and deprive her, if not of life, yet of liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, let her be sure 
that she has made a mistake somewhere. 
She has conceded too much. It is probable 
that there are too many ruffles on the little 
shirts; too many stitches in the Christmas 
slippers; too much sweeping and dusting 
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and concocting of dainty dishes to set be- 
fore her king; too constant amusing of the 
children (who are delighted to amuse them- 
selves if they are only taught the way); too 
generous a sacrifice of herself to bores and 
ceremonials. It is certain that she will 
have done with more than her might what 
her hands found to do. 

There is great rest in mere change of ac- 
tivities. The cast-iron allotment of duties 
which cramps many households might be 
broken up with advantage. If the needle 
were put aside when its point began to stab 
the nerves, if the whirling machine were 
stopped when its wheels began to whirl in 
the brain, if the bed-making and carpet- 
sweeping were made a variation of employ- 
ment instead of a long morning’s back-ache 
and exhaustion, if the children were taken 
out for a frolic when their endless questions 
and oppressive good-nature threatened to 
become unbearable, if the apportioned du- 
ties of the day should be made interchange- 
able—cut off here to-day, to be lengthened 
there to-morrow, or in any way cheated of 
their uniformity—women would accomplish 
more with less expenditure of vital force. 
They would deny themselves spurts, and 


with slower steps go farther in the race | 


with their dull, persistent, unpausing duties. 

For following up is as necessary as hur- 
rying is perilous. It is the here-a-litt!e-and- 
there-a-little method which shows gains at 
the end. Those complications of house- 
keeping which most vex the spirit often be- 
fall because the housekeeper, whose orders 
are admirable, does not follow them up. It 
is so easy to feel that when a thing is di- 
rected to be done it is accomplished. It is 
so hard for dense brains in the kitchen to 
catch the exact meaning of clever brains in 
the parlor. Following up wins also by the 
vis inertia of habit. The thing which is at- 
tempted day after day, at first by sheer effort 
of will, passes through the various stages of 
impossibility, difficulty, irksomeness, ease, 
naturalness. Hands, eyes, perception, pa- 
tience, determination, become educated and 
obedient co-workers in this school of ex- 
perience. And they accomplish miracles. 
“ Nothing,” a famous teacher used to say— 
“nothing can stand before days’ works.” 

In the struggle toward our ideals the 
same regulated pace is surest.. It seems 
better to run swiftly, that the way may be 
shortened by the plaudits of beloved spec- 
tators. It is hard to lumber on, tortoise- 
like, in light and dark alike, our world not 
dreaming that we have started toward a 
goal, not caring, and only seeing, when we 
have reached the distant point, what years 
and tears and strain the unequal race has 
cost us. Nevertheless, of the people who 
miss their ideal, having attempted it, the 
multitude is made up of the eager, impa- 
tient, unpersistent souls who thought to 
reach it by sudden flights. 

But only half the significance of the text 
is felt unless it is read, “Following up.” 
Work is not a saving grace. It is the spirit 
in which work is done that makes it a hin- 
derance or a help toward the true kingdom 
of heaven. The Bazar does not preach. 
But from its broad lay platform, and with 
its unprofessional and friendly voice, it re- 
iterates, for the thousandth time, that faith- 
ful, cheerful, willing labor leaves one ever 
on higher planes. To groan over work, to 
shuffle through it, to shirk it if possible, to 
tug and sweat to-day that to-morrow may 
be idle and happy, this is to follow down. 








ON PERFECTLY FLYING. 
W HEN a woman exclaims, “I feel as if 
I should perfectly fly,” she express- 
es a state of mind easily comprehended by 
men as well as women. 

It is only the nervous woman who desires 
to perfectly fly, but as nearly all American 
women are nervous, it is very seldom that 
any one of them passes through life with- 
out this desire. Men never express a like 
desire, but many of them are familiar by 
experience with precisely the state of mind 
which in a woman leads her thoughts in 
the direction of perfectly flying. 

The confirmed smoker who has been de- 
prived of tobacco for twenty-four hours 
feels a wild restlessness which amounts to 
positive torture. The extremity of every 
nerve in his body seems to him to be laid 
bare. Everything torments him. His best 
friend, even his wife, can not speak without 
irritating his nerves. The slightest noise 
maddens him. In the chaos of mental mis- 
ery in which he is plunged he has only one 
intelligible idea—the thought that he wants 
to be let alone. He does not think of put- 
ting this in practice by shutting himself up 
in his room, or by wandering away to some 
lonely place. On the contrary, he usually 
paces the floor in the presence of his pained 
and awe-struck family. What he really 
wants to do is to perfectly fly, but being a 
man, he has never thought of himself in con- 
nection with wings, and never dreams of 
saying that he “ feels as if he should perfect- 





ly fly.” Yet his nervous condition is precise- 
ly the same as that of the thousands of wo- 
men who daily use that forcible expression. 

Various causes produce this state of mind 
in women. Perhaps in the greater number 
of cases the children are the moving cause. 
When they have persistently irritated her 
for hours by noise and awkwardness, when 
they have vainly been told to “don’t” for 
scores of times, and when neither affection, 
nor remonstrance, nor the awful shadow of 
the impending slipper has any effect upon 
them, the unhappy mother is seized with a 
mighty longing to perfectly fly, and men- 
tions the fact with tremendous energy. The 
servants are also potent factors in awaking 
this longing. The gentle and patient honse- 
wife who has borne meekly with the stupid- 
ity of the cook, the laziness of the chamber- 
maid, and the impertinence of the waiter is 
suddenly oppressed with a feeling that she 
can endure no nore, and must instantly and 
perfectly tly lest she become hopelessly in- 
sane. Husbands, too,even wlen well-mean- 
ing, do their share in bringing their wives 
to this state of nervous irritation and utter 
hopelessness. A. husband who will not un- 
derstand an interesting anecdote concern- 
ing the young man who is visiting the young 
lady on the opposite side of the street, and 
whose sister has a friend connected by mar- 
riage with the family that formerly board- 
ed in West Thirty-sixth Street, need only 
remark in an absent sort of way, “ What?” 
“ Ah, yes!” “ Who did you say?” to reduce 
his wife to the verge of perfectly flying. In 
fact, the kind and stupid husband produces 
this effect far more frequently than does 
the cruel and persecuting husband. The 
latter may lead his wife to wish that she 
could run away, but that is a mental condi- 
tion very different from the desire to per- 
fectly fly. 

It must not be supposed that the woman 
who feels as if she should perfectly fly has 
the slightest wish to run away from home. 
She does not want to fly in that sense. Nei- 
ther does she want to develop wings and 
literally fly away like the dove or any other 
able bird. Could she formulate her feeling 
in commonplace prose, she would probably 
say that she wants to be at rest. Neverthe- 
less, this would not fully express her real 
state of mind. In fact, it can not be ex- 
pressed in language any clearer than that 
which she instinctively uses. To perfectly 
fly is not merely to use wings, or to escape 
from house, children, and servants, or even 
to achieve peace. It is a process that is 
vague and unformed even in the mind of 
the woman who most ardently and wildly 
longs to perfectly fly, and the expression of 
her desire is only a method of announcing 
that her nerves are in a peculiarly excited 
state. Why she should associate this con- 
dition of nerves with a vague idea of flying 
is amystery. Perhaps it is owing to an un- 
conscious mental association of the act of 
flying away with a subsequent state of rest 
—an association due to the passage of Serip- 
ture in which the Psalmist expresses a wish 
to fly away and be at rest. Perhaps it is 
owing to the secret and habitual conviction 
of most women that they are most angelic 
when they are most dissatisfied with the 
world, and that as first cousins of the angels 
they ought in strict justice to be supplied 
with wings, and granted complete liberty to 
use them. 

Painful as the mental condition of her 
who wishes to perfectly tly must necessari- 
ly be, it is not a dangerous one. It rarely 
Jasts beyond a few consecutive minutes. 
This is a merciful provision of nature, for 
life would otherwise be unendurable both 
to the woman herself and to those around 
her. Anything which suddenly distracts 
her attention from her latest and most ex- 
asperating annoyance will cause her instant- 
ly to abandon all thought of perfectly fly- 
ing. Ifthe troublesome children are prompt- 
ly carried off to bed, if the trying servants 
are put out of mind by the arrival of a vis- 
itor with a new and interesting dress, or if 
the exasperating husband exhumes a new 
bracelet from his pocket, the wife all at 
once finds life endurable. Perfectly flying 
becomes as unattractive to her as six-day 
pedestrianism, and she finds within her 
grasp the rest which a moment before had 
seemed unattainable except she should first 
perfectly fly. 





THE MARRIED FLIRT. 

OME one says “it is between the ages of 
thirty and forty that women are most in- 
clined to coquetry, since younger they please 
without effort,” which perhaps accounts for 
the fact that the married flirt is usually a 
woman who has passed her first youth, 
whose husband has become more or less in- 
different, who has begun to doubt her pow- 
er, and therefore puts it to the test at the 
first opportunity, no matter at what ex- 
pense, whether she cuts the ground from 
under the feet of another, or whether she 
makes enemies of her single friends of her 








own sex. She is not likely to spare any 
one; it is too great a pleasure to show the 
lookers-on at Venice that age has not with- 
ered her infinite variety, that marriage has 
not annulled her charms, to be lightly aban- 
doned. Being a married woman with acer- 
tain position, of course she can make ad- 
vances which if pursued by a spinster would 
entitle her to the credit of throwing herself 
at a man’s head, so to speak; the behavior 
which would be bold and unwomanly in the 
one is tolerated and winked at by the usages 
of society in the other. A young girl may 
not go to the opera with her lover without 
the intervention of a third person; but the 
married flirt may go where fancy dictates 
with anybody’s lover, and the proprieties 
are not disturbed. Of course this had its 
origin in the belief that the married woman 
is so secure in her love for her husband that 
she is above suspicion, and so it happens 
that she is at liberty to follow her own 
sweet will, do all the mischief she can, and 
retire behind the wgis of the matron if any 
one finds fault. She does not remember, 
perhaps, that the men who flirt with her 
neither respect nor admire, though they un- 
derstand, “her tricks and her ways”; that 
it is not so much her personality which at- 
tracts as the fact that they are not expect- 
ed to propose at the end of the season ; that 
they can enjoy the mimic warfare without the 
surrender; that they can inspire admiration 
in their turn, absorb the time and thoughts 
of a woman who ought to be thinking of 
somebody else, and yet evade domestic cares. 
We do not believe that because Phyllis is 
married she shall shut herself up in the 
nursery, read only the cook-book, cease to 
adorn herself, and fly the society of man- 
kind. One need not cut one’s masculine 
friends because one has married; ueither is 
it necessary to make believe that they are 
lovers, and the woman to whom they write 
“spooney letters,” or whisper silly nothings, 
need not feel flattered by the attention 
which savors of an insult. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 

FPXUE quaint and picturesque styles for girls’ 

dresses seen during the summer will prevail 
throughout the demi-season. The guimpe dress- 
es of cotton satine, of Turkey red calico, and 
Scotch ginghams for general use, and those of 
white piqué, nainsook, colored Surah, and lace for 
nicer wear, are made sufficiently warm for the 
autumn months by the addition of the long cloth 
pelisses of tan-color or rifle green so much in use 
for large girls and misses, and the bright red, 
green, or electric blue cloth sacques in favor for 
very small children. Colors will be more used 
as the season advances than they have been for 
vears, White dresses will not be abandoned, but 
they will be covered with a dark coat, and the hat 
will match the coat in color. All shades of light 
brown, such as almond, biscuit, tan, and drab, 
will be used for pelisses of cloth that will be 
braided in placques and wheel patterns with sou- 
tache of a darker shade. The French models 
for these coats lap on the chest, but fall open 
below the waist; some of them have cross seams 
at the waist line, and all have pleats in the back 
of the skirt. The large collar, cuffs, and hip 
pockets are covered with braid. Rifle green and 
garnet cloth garments are similarly made. Cloth 
will also be used for the odd little jackets that 
are worn by children one year old and upward, 
and the caprice is to have this of the bright red 
cloth now called Arabi red, but which is precise- 
ly the same shade as the more familiarly known 
Turkey red. This straight sacque reaches near- 
ly tu the edge of the dress skirt, is single-breast- 
ed, with the broad French back that has but one 
seam; the narrow form that makes it fit to the 
figure belongs to the front rather than the back, 
as it falls directly under the arms, The edges 
are stitched, and there is a small turned-over col- 
lar; curved pockets are on the sides, It is but- 
toned down the front closely, and its conspicuous 
ornament is three loops across the front, with a 
plaque at each end made of braid of a contrast- 
ing color. For instance, the red cloth saeque has 
black braid loops and plaques, while those of 
green or blue cloth have red braid. This faney 
for bright red wil] also be carried out in the 
cashmere guimpe dresses, in cloth for pleated 
walking coats, in Mother Hubbard wraps, aud, it 
is said, in gay velvet suits for both boys and 
girls. The red fez, the Turkish turban of red 
cashmere, and the red Tam o’ Shanter cap of thick 
worsteds are also in great favor, and the Chinese 
or Orient hat of felt with the brim rolled upward 
all around is also liked in this vivid red shade. 


OTHER WRAPS FOR GIRLS, 


To make summer dresses warm enough for au- 
tumn, they are also worn under large wraps of 
dark-colored fancy plaids of fine wool that are 
not gay like Scotch plaids, but are made with kilt- 
pleatings at the back and double-breasted fronts ; 
still others take the shape of Uisters with square 
sleeves, and some are fitted closely like pelisses. 
The pleated shoulder cape is a feature of these 
garments, and also of many coats of cashmere, 
cloth, and other woollens, both for large and 
small girls. The pleats are narrow and length- 
wise, beginning around the neck, and falling 
straight to the elbows. This cape, when added 
to any little princesse dress meant merely for the 
house, transforms it into a street suit for the 
early cool days. Straight walking coats of plush, 


especially of white, ruby, or seal brown, will be 
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much used for small girls. These have wadded 
silk lining, a turned-over collar, large buttons, 
and are corded on the edges. The newest cash- 
mere walking coats have a gathered cape that is 
covered with embroidery, and there is a ruffle of 
similar embroidery around the coat, or else a band 
of embroidery is puton plain. For making these 
the cashmeres that come provided with embroid- 
ery on the selvedge are used. Dark colors are 
preferred in such cloaks. The Mother Hubbard 
cloaks are still retained for children; though no 
longer the first choice, they are liked because 
they are easily made, and are also easily put on 
and taken off; moreover, they do not crush the 
dress beneath them, Dark copper red camel’s- 
hair cloth is liked for these little cloaks. They 
are lined with silk throughout, and have a turned- 
over collar edged with a frill of doubled satin, or 
else there is a velvet pleating on the collar, cuffs, 
and full pockets. Very rich stuffs are also used 
for these cloaks, white satin being the extrava- 
gant choice, while others are pink or blue bro- 
caded satin, with quantities of creamy lace for the 
trimming, and bows of velvet ribbon. Infants’ 
long cloaks of cashmere are now imported in the 
Mother Hubbard shape with a yoke, sleeves, and 
a shirred collar of embroidery. These are no 
longer confined to white, but are shown in pale 
blue, gray, peach-blossom, and light almond 
shades, 


GIRLS’ DRESSES, 


Dark woollen dresses will be worn by girls two 
years of age and more, while white dresses are 
confined to smaller girls, and even these have 
some dark dresses in their outfits. The materi- 
als are cashmeres and flannels for guimpe and 
princesse dresses, or for dresses that appear to 
be in one piece, ‘though the box-pleated skirt 
is cut separate and sewed on below the hips. 
Plaid wools of dark colors, and those of large 
bars, are also worn for every-day dresses. The 
tricoté and Amazon cloth dresses are reserved for 
winter, and will rival the velvet dresses in ex- 
pense, as they are covered with elaborate braid- 
ing. The cashmere dresses are best liked in dark 
blue, red, or grecn, and they may have a guimpe 
of white embroidery, but those of a contrasting 
color of cashmere are also used. Instead of 
hanging straight and full, some of these are now 
belted around the waist in German peasant fash- 
ion, and have a full straight skirt gathered to the 
belt. Others have three box pleats beginning at 
the neck in front and back, with the sides plain 
below the hips, and other box pleats are added 
there; wide strings of the material hemmed are 
sewed on in the side seams at the waist line, and 
tied behind in a very large bow. Other dark 
cashmere and blue flannel dresses that fasten in 
front are tucked or pleated down the middle of 
front and back, and are finished off with one or 
two box-pleatings that resemble a skirt; above 
this there may bea slight draped scarf of the mate- 
rial, or else basque-shaped pieces cut out in small 
square tabs. Separate sash ribbons are very lit- 
tle used, but the sash effect is given in the way 
just mentioned, and in handsome dresses there 
are wrinkled Surah searf draperies, or else one 
great bow is placed at the back to give a bouffant 
appearance. There is a fancy for using two col- 
ors of cashmere in the same dress; thus a navy 
blue cashmere dress has Turkey red cashmere 
for the pleated Breton vest, the deep round col- 
lar, cuffs, and scarf drapery; red dresses are 
trimmed with green, rifle green with red, and 
blue with tan-color. White cashmere dresses 
for girls of four years have the fronts and backs 
tucked lengthwise from the neck down, and be- 
low this is a box-pleating representing the box- 
pleated skirts that are now preferred to kilts; 
ivory white satin ribbon is looped across the 
hips on the space that is not tucked, and there 
is a tucked or pleated elbow cape; pipings of 
satin or of ottoman silk edge the pleatings on 
the collar, cape, and cuffs, and these pretty dress- 
es are buttoned behind by ball-shaped pearl but- 
tons. The dull piaid wools of mixed red, yellow, 
green, and brown have plain sacque fronts, the 
wide French backs, and kilt-pleating low all 
around the edge, and the join concealed by drapery 
of thick twilled red or green silk knotted in front 
and behind, The Byron collar rolls over a shoul- 
der cape that is removable in the house; this has 
side pleats in front and back attached to a yoke 
in a new design, while the sides are plain, and 
round over the arms closely to give a clinging 
effect. For these Scotch dresses flat brass but- 
tons are used, with color introduced, and in de- 
signs of storks, dragons, flowers, etc. For girls 
of six or eight years there are rifle green, electric 
blue, and dark garnet Amazon cloth dresses in 
princesse style, with Breton vests of velvet, box- 
pleated skirts, and “knife-edged” braiding of 
black soutache in vine patterns, or in the equally 
effective parallel rows of braids of different 
widths and woven in different patterns. Still oth- 
er cloth dresses omit braid, and have velvet collars, 
cuffs, and borders. Woven Jerseys are intro- 
duced for small girls. They are of thicker qual- 
ities than those worn by ladies, and are made to 
fasten behind, or else to be put on over the head, 
and closed all around. Pretty Jersey suits, with 
the box-pleated skirt of the elastic stocking net 
or ribbed cloth, are shown in rifle green with a 
pale blue cashmere sash, in dark navy blue with 
a red sash, and in seal brown with red or blue 
sash. Misses and growing girls will wear the 
Jersey waists, with kilt skirts of plain cloth-fin- 
ished flannels, or else of the dark fancy plaids. 
The plaid skirts appear to be cut bias of the fab- 
ric, and are laid in kilt pleats that are drawn out 
in a puff below, and this falls on a narrow bala- 
yeuse pleating. There are also many tucked skirts 
for girls and misses; these are of cashmere, flan- 
nel, or cloth, with seven or eight tucks around the 
skirt, the upper one being an inch wide, and the 
others gradually widened to two inches; above 
each tuck are two rows of braid, and a curled row 
as well. All skirts are shorter, and most are 








pleated, the preference being for box pleats, ex- 
cept in plaid dresses, where kilting is more con- 
gruous, although the plaids are no longer Scotch, 
but most Frenchy and fanciful combinations of 
colors. The box-pleated skirts are usually lined 
with crinoline muslin, and the pleats are single 
and quite too far apart for their edges to touch. 
Collars are wide and deep, and above these are 
worn white canvas and scrim embroidered collars, 
or else Irish point embroidery, or some effective 
showy lace in a deep round shape. Black stock- 
ings are worn with any dress; dark red and blue 
stockings in lengthwise ribs are worn with dress- 
es of the same color. The full straight French 
apron of white muslin is still preferred for small 
children, 
GIRLS’ HATS, 


A picturesque touch is given to girls’ simplest 
toilettes by the quaint hats they wear. The new- 
est of these is the fish-wife poke that may be fold- 
ed double and flat and carried under the arm. 
This is of felt, with a brim poked out over the 
forehead and close short crown, The trimming 
is ribbon of two or three shades, made into clus- 
ters of loops with fish-tail ends; that is, they are 
cut in two sharp points. The edge of the brim is 
bound with striped plush; an olive brown felt 
poke has two shades of garnet and of tan-colored 
ribbon; a green poke has red and blue ottoman 
ribbon ; ficelle gray felts have gray and Turkey 
red ribbon bows, and a twist or roll of the same 
around the crown. Another pretty felt hat is the 
Orient, or, as others call it, the Chinese hat, with 
the soft furry plush brim rolled up all around, and 
a bunch of pompons or balls of different colors, 
especially of red and green, for the trimming; 
others have a row of pompons around the crown, 
and smaller ones edge the brim ; still other round 
hats have birds’ heads, breast and tail feathers, 
and perhaps three bands of folded velvet, each 
band fastened by a buckle, and placed around the 
crown. Very small girls wear very large wide- 
brimmed hats, and some are Jaden with ostrich 
plumes that nod over the front in the way so pop- 
ular last year. The cashmere turbans are made 
to match the dress ; velvet polo caps such as boys 
wear are also used by girls. 


LADIES’ BONNETS. 


Velvet and felt are the materials settled upon 
for ladies’ bonnets, and the importations continue 
to be made up of small bonnets for dress, me- 
dium large pokes for those to whom they are be- 
coming, and very large round hats. The newest 
pokes are the shape represented on the first page 
of the present number of the Bazar, with the close 
sides and flaring front. These are shown in vel- 
vet of the new bright Arabi red, with a pleating 
of velvet turned forward on the brim, and back 
of this is black Spanish guipure lace caught by an- 
tique gold clasps, and extended as strings, or else 
stopping at the sides, and being completed by red 
velvet or ottoman repped strings. A panache of the 
bright red ostrich tips high on the left has standing 
heron feathers in its centre. Some of these red 
pokes have cut jet beads of large sizes sewed at in- 
tervals on the edge of the brim. Similar pokes 
have gold cord sewed in button-hole stitches 
around the edges, a scarf of Spanish lace wrought 
with gold thread crosses the top and forms 
strings, a cluster of black ostrich tips is high on 
the left side, and plaques of chenille and jet hold 
the scarf in place. These new pokes differ from 
those of last year in having large crowns that fit 
the head closely, and they can consequently be 
worn quite far forward, and poking downward 
or upward, as is most becoming to the wearer. 
Many of the new small bonnets have soft cap 
crowns of velvet, some of which are beautifully 
embroidered. There are also striped plush and 
tufted plush crowns that are very handsome. 
Embroidered lace with beads is seen as the im- 
portant part of many of the light bonnets for 
evening and full Ivory white, shrimp 
pink, pale blue, and combined pink and moss 
green are the colors most used for these small 
bonnets. White velvet or plush bonnets, with 
wide gold braid trimming covered with beaded 
lace, and ornamented with bird-of-paradise plum- 
age, are very handsome. Old silver ornaments 
are on pale blue velvet bonnets. Strawberry 
red, copper red, Turkey red, and terra-cotta vel- 
vet bonnets are to be used with visiting and car- 
riage costumes. Gilt ornaments, leather laces, 
ottoman ribbons, gilt lace in torchon patterns, 
gilt cord, short ostrich tips, and some of the In- 
dia laces in many cashmere colors are the trim- 
mings for these. The full pleated brims, both 
in box-pleating and in narrow side pleats, are 
new features of small bonnets. Large felt round 
hats with braid-bound edges like those worn by 
gentlemen are chosen by very stylish young wo- 
men, and are laden with ostrich plumes ; for in- 
stance, three or four tips and an aigrette will be 
grouped on the front of the hat, and two or three 
long plumes will be laid along the left side and 
across the back; on the right is a single stiff 
prim bow of doubled velvet with long folded 
loops, and a small buckle of cut steel, old silver, 
or gilt. Still others of these bound felts have 
the high crown surrounded by a wide band of 
velvet wrought with gold cord. Thus gray felt 
hats have red, blue, or green velvet with gold 
cord in embroidery designs, and there are shaded 
gray ostrich plumes the color of the felt hat. 
Felt is restored to favor, and ostrich plumes are 
not to be displaced by more fanciful feathers. 
Pretty bunches of flowers are also shown with 
velvet or plush petals, and the new red shades 
are to be had in cactus blossoms, artemisias, roses, 
asters, and poppies. The new shade called old 
green is seen in the foliage of pale pink roses 
and in mignonette clusters, Some of the new 
French bonnets have the brim covered with vel- 
vet leaves of dark old green shades, and among 
these are tiny drooping rose-buds. For bridal 
dress garniture white lilacs are now combined with 
orange blossoms according to the French custom, 
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For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsraBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
Srern Brorners; James McCrerry & Co.; Wor- 
THINGTON, Smrrn, & Co.; ArrKKN, Son, & Co.; and 
the Parisian Frowrer Company. 





PERSONAL. 


Cotonet J. ScuuyLer Crossy, lately Amer- 
ican consul at Florence, has received the deco- 
ration of the order of the Crown of [taly from 
King HumpBert. 

—Constance Woorson’s novel of Anne, pub- 
lished in HarPér’s MaGazing, is in the tenth 
thousand. 

—Joun McCuLtouen, the tragedian, accom- 
panied the late expedition to Yellowstone Park 
under the leadership of General SAeRIDAN. 

—Dr. CaBELL, president of the National Board 
of Health, has been investigating the case of 
Asiatic cholera at Newport, Rhode Island. Dr. 
CABELL is a Virginian gentleman of the old high- 
mannered type, adding to great personal attrac- 
tion high scientific acquirements. 

—As president of the Newport Socie + for the 
Protection of Animals from Cruelty Mr. NATHAN 
APPLETON, of Boston, declares tiat steps will 
be taken by the society to prevent fox-hunting. 

—State Senator Tuorp, the father of Mrs. OLE 
But, has left Wisconsin, and is living in the 
house of Mr. James RusseLtt Lowe 1, at Elin- 
wood, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

—A handsome English gentleman, nearly fifty 
years old, somewhat bald, with dark beard and 
eyes and bronzed skin, who has passed a large 
portion of his time in Africa as trader and hunt- 
er, is Joan Dunn, the white chief of the Zulus. 

—The boyhood of Rev. Josepu Cook was pass- 


ed on a farm near old Fort Ticonderoga. Mr. 
Cook says he has nowhere in the world had 


such large and enthusiastic audiences as in Aus- 
tralia. 

—The original bill of sale of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania to WILLIAM PENN by the Six Nations, 
ting telescope which once belonged to 
NNERHASSET, and a powder-horn given to 
Biack Hawk by Uncas, the last of the Dela- 
wares, in 1787, were exhibited lately at the bi- 
centennial celebration of Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

—The only survivor of those who went to the 
defense of Plymouth, in the war of 1812, is re- 
ported to be ALva Noyes, of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

—As a proof of the genuineness of his father’s 
posthumous work, and probably owing to the 
unfortunate contemporary on the subject, Jut- 
AN HawrHorne is to have photographed pages 
of the manuscript bound with the printed pages 
of the romance. 

—Five hundred dollars was received by one 
of the hotel waiters at Saratoga this season in 
‘tips.’ Between wages, board, tips, and 
kets of food every night for their families, 
gentlemen might make quite a 
living. 

—The oldest living graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity is FRANCIS BRINLEY 

—The tirst women to make the ascent of Mount 
Washington by the Crawford bridle-path with- 
out escort are HeLten IL. Stevens and C. W 
HERRICK, two New York girls. 

—Next winter Mrs. A. T. Stewart will enter- 
tain in her white marble palace for the first time 
in eight years. 

—Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, who is about to 
lecture in Kansas, was given a public reception 
recently in St. Louis. Miss ANTHONY is one of 
the few women who, out of compassion for por- 
ters, never purchased a ‘ Saratoga trunk.” 
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—The cards at the places of the ladies at a 
dinner party lately given by ex-Governor LgE- 
LAND STANFORD in San Francisco to the million- 


aires Of the Pacifie coast were of thick white 
satin four inches wide and six long, exquisitely 
hand-painted, and carrying the menu in gilt let- 
ters, while beside each plate was a little old gold 
basket of roses, each basket bearing different 
spe cles, 

—The two nightingales which Prince Witt- 
GENSTEIN gave to Miss THURSBY after a concert 
in Prague, begging her to teach them how to 
sing, were the last lineal descendants of a pair 
brought from Palestine by a crusading ancestor 
of the Prince, whose captivity after the siege of 
Jerusalem was soothed by their visits to the 
window of his “‘ dungeon-cell,” and who brought 
them away with him on his ransom, since when 
there have always been some red-cross nightin- 
gales in the WITTGENSTEIN family. Since Miss 
THuRSBY had them, however, one of the birds 
has died, which renders their race practically 
extinct. 

—Two delegates to the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, soon to be held at Omaha, will 
be the daughters of Cassius M. Cuay, of Ken- 
tucky. 

—Professor SopHocies, who has for many 
years filled the Greek chair in Harvard, who is a 
native of Greece, and looks like the pie ture of an 
ancient Hellene, is lying very ill at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, from an epileptic seizure. 

—Some friends lately visiting Mr. WHITTIER 
found him overrun by a deputation of ten ora 
dozen young school-mistresses, who had come 
from Lawrence, Massachusetts, in a body, to de- 
mand his autograph. Such are the penalties of 
fame and genius. 

—Mrs. Howe ts is a sister of LARKIN MEAD, 
the sculptor, and has herself considerable artistic 
ability; she is tall, slender, very fair, with a long 
white throat and a charming sinile. 

—ANNIE FIgeLps and SaraH JEWETT are 
at Interlaken, Switzerland. 

—The literary work of Colonel H1GGINson has 
lately been seriously interrupted by the state of 
his health, 

—Dr. SIEMENS says that the day is not distant 
when coal fires will be abandoned for gas stoves, 
and London air will be pure as a sea-breeze. 

—It is said that ARABI Bey was backed by the 
wealth of the ex-Khedive, who hoped through 
the meaus of the former to set up as a PHaRAoHw 
yet. 

—Mr. James CoLiier, long associated with 
HERBERT Spencer, has goue for a change to 
New Zealand. 

—Mr. Browning is recruiting in the south of 
France. 

—Miss Frances Power Cospe makes the ex- 
traordinary statement that it is almost always 
pron erous people who are pessimists. 

Mrs. Cetta ToHaxtTer during the winters 
paints industriously ou chiua, which tinds a 
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ready sale among the summer 
Shoals, She paints with a fine sense of color 
and a good deal of freedom and dash. 

—At one time GouUNOD seriously contem- 
plated a monastic life, and wrote ouly sacred 
music, 

—The heir of the premier dukedom of Eng- 
land, that of Norfolk, can not see, speak, hear, 
or walk, although three years old. 

—General Duckor’s old-fashioned house at 
Versailles does not contain an article to remind 
one of the business of war, 

—Although eighty-seven years of age, the his- 
torian LeopoLp von Ranke works nine hours a 
day regularly, and is still busy on his Universal 
Histor yf. 

—Twenty million dollars was the amount of 
the fortune left behind by the richest man in 
Spain, lately deceased, the Marques de Manza- 
neda, Duque de Santofa. 

—The founder of the New York Heralc 
GorDON BENNETT, Sen., taught school, nearly 
seventy years ago, in Steuben, Maine (a place 
vumed for Baron STEUBEN), at as alary of eight- 
een dollars a month and board. But as he did 
not tell the gossips all his affuirs, they decided 
that he was a rebel or an escaped convict, which 
so angered him that he gave up the situation, and 
50 a great man wus gained in journalism, 

—A florist of Bordentown, New Jersey, Mr. 
E. D. Sturievant, has succeeded in inducing 
the Victoria Regia, the giant water-lily of other 
latitudes, to grow and blossom out-of-doors. 

—Davin J. Gaxviner, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has been entertaining Count Dropatti, 
of a distinguished Genevan family. Witu1aM 
DiopatTti and his wife, of the same family, were 
among the eurly settlers of that place, and are 
buried in the grave-yard of the Centre Church 
there. 

—It is expected that ALGERNON SWINBURNE 
is about to visit America in the pursuit of his 
studies on the subject of Democracy and Lib- 
erty. 
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—A hotel is to be made of Pogr’s house in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


—I* is thought that the fashion of bracelets 


on the arms and wrists of men is spreading. Sa.- 
vinrand Rossi wear broad bands of silver, fram- 


ing medals of St. Georeg, riveted upon their up- 
per right arms; the Archduke RUDOLPH wears 
a bracelet of chain-mail; the heavy one which 
Victor EMANUEL wore, with a medallion of St. 
Hvusert, is now used by his eldest son. The 
Prince of Wales and his next brother have alsu 
adopted the custom, 

—The color of-Mrs. BrRowntN@’s hair 
in dispute, HAWTHORNE having described it as 
black, und Bayarp TAYLOR as chestnut. Per- 
haps her husband or her son can settle it. 

—One thousand dollars was paid Tennyson 
for his poem “To Virgil.’? 

A lady of fashion has written to the London 
Times begying all women to set their 
against wearing birds on their bonnets or 
tumes. If they don’t set their faces against the 
birds in their bonnets now, what do they do ? 

—Flowers and immortelles always adorn the 
grave of Dickens in the west wing of the Abbey 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is to play his violin 
at a series of concerts in the English provinces 
in aid of the Royal College of Music. 
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—Madame Costa, the wife of WaGner, 
daughter of Liszt, and divorced wife of Von 
BiLow, has a scrawny neck, a spare figure, a 


hooked nose, bright eyes under heavy brows, 
iron gray hair, 


and a largemouth, She isa head 
taller than her husband, has an expression of 
strong will, and is of great assistance to Wae- 
NER in the composition of his works, 

—Prince ALBERT VicTor, the future King of 
England, presumably, is said to look exactly like 
GeorGee IIL. at his age. His brother, Prince 
GeouGE, hus a very childish face still. 

—Wit.iamM Booru, who commands the Salva- 
tion Army that is doing so peculiar a religious 
work in England, is tall, thin, and with iron 
gray hair; he has dark eyes, a pale face, and 


aquiline nose. He distributes a revenue of a 
quarter of a million yearly, and is a man of great 
power, 

—Mrs. Ratpu WaLpo EMERSON is now eighty- 


three years old, and still retains her powers, 
She was a sister of the chemist Dr. C. T. Jack- 
son. She has the singular name of LyDIAN. 


—Although fifty 
private mad-house 


years old, and confined in a 
neur Paris, Vicror Hugo's 
daughter ADELE does not look more than half 
that awe, at a short distance, and haus committed 
most of her father’s poetry to memory. 

—The Khedive’s boys are taught by a Swiss 
pedagogue, and an English governess takes care 
of his girls. His wife, granddaughter of the fa 
mous ABBAS Pasha, is beautiful and cultivated 

—There is not a bit of pretense or “shop” in 
the manners of EpwiIn ARNOLD; he has an “ in- 
tense”’ face, and that poet’s eye which sees more 
things than are dreamed of in most people’s 
philosophy. 

—Mr. Emerson’s grave is kept constantly 
covered with flowers by the young girls of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts; Mr. HAWTHORNE’S, on the 
brow of the same Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, has 
a stone at the head and foot with ** Haw- 
THORNE’ upon each, the grave itself a tangle of 
glossy myrtle; while THorEAU’s is unadorned 
with anything but green grass. 

—In his starring tour through Germany in 
January next, Epwin Boots will be supported 
by a German company, but will deliver his own 
part in English. 

—Nearly four thousand women have taken 
advantage of the classes which for fifteen years 
have been conducted by professors of the Edin- 
burgh University, under the auspices of the Ed- 
inburgh Association for the University Educa- 
tion of Women. 

—At Burlington, the other day, Captain Amos 
HENFIELD, of Salem, of the old Third Massachu- 
setts Cavalry, encountered Colonel W. T. Her- 
RING, whom he had not met since capturing him 
at the battle of Sabine Cross Roads eighteen 
years before, when he lent the Colonel his own 
blanket, having already given him a wet one. 

—EmMA ABporr?’s mother refuses to tell her 
age, although she is married. 

“—Madame Tussaup, of wax-works fame, was 
a Von GRESHOLTZ, a family renowned in the wars 
of the German Empire. She was the companion 
and friend of the Princess ELizapetu, sister of 
Louis XVI. She went over to England shortly 
after the Reign of Terror, having learned her art 
from an uncle, Curtivs, who made wax like- 
nesses of his contemporaries of the Revolution. 
She used to stand at the door and teke the 
money at her exhibition, uot a generation ago. 
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SPRAY OF 


Spray of Persian Lilacs. 


| 
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Harolds, Swegens, Olafs, and Eries, which the Eng- 
lish had borrowed from their Danish lords; so 


FEMIIS design, from the New York Decorative | that when we think nowadays of medieval Eng- 
Art Society, is taken from the Persian lilac, | 


and is adapted for sofa cushions, chair backs, 
and the ends of table scarfs. The flowers are 


embroidered in shades of lilac or white silk, and | 


the leaves in crewel or silk, according to the 
taste of the worker. A very pretty sofa cush- 
jon can be made of gold-colored satteen, of not 
too dark a shade, with this spray of lilacs on it, 
worked in purple and olive silks. Such a cush- 
ion, prepared, with materials for finishing, would 
cost 86 50, and can be obtained at the Society of 
Decorative Art. 





NORMAN NAMES. 


MMEDIATELY after the Norman conquest al- | 


most all English original Christian names 


land, Guy and Gilbert, Hugh and Geoffrey, Wat 

and Perkin, not Dudda or Alfstan, are the typi- 

cal sounds that rise instinctively to our lips. 
There were only two genuine English forms 


| that really survived the great revolution in no- 


went suddenly out of fashion; and every Godric | 


or Wulfsige in the land began to call his children 


after the Williams, Walters, Roberts, Rogers, | 


Ralphs, and Richards who had come over in 
the train of the Conqueror, Most of these new- 


fangled forms were Old High German, taken into | 


Gaul by the Franks, corrupted on the lips of 
the Celtic Neustrian peasantry, and further de- 
graded by the Scandinavian settlers in Normandy. 
A few, however, like Arthur, Owen, and Alan, 
were Breton Welsh. At the same time, the new 
lords of the English manors also introduced a 
number of Scriptural names, such as Johan or 
John, Thomas, Simon, Stephen, Piers or Peter, 
James, and Matthew. These new ni mes wholly 
crushed out the Athelreds and ifwards of pre- 
Norman days, as well as the once fashionable 


| 


menclature of the eleventh century. Those names 
were Eadward@nd Eadmund; and they owed their 
continued existence entirely to the personal fa- 
vor of Henry III. That superstitious and futile 
Angevin took it into his head to venerate above 
all other saints the only two saintly, or half-saint- 
ly, English kings ; doubtless because he hoped, 
after his craven fashion, to be canonized and 
worshipped in his turn as they were. Well, to 
further this sanctimonious scheme, Henry pulled 
down the great Abbey of Edward the Confessor 
at Westminster, and built in its place the noble 
church that we all know so well; and in it he 
placed the shrine of Edward, as he hoped some 
other king would hereafter place a shrine to his 
own saintship, Also, he called his eldest son, 
Edward I, by the Confessor’s name, while his 
second son, Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lan- 
caster, was christened in honor of St. Edmund 
of East Anglia, the localu nder-king of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who was killed by the Danes during 
the first heathen invasion, and was accounted 
ever after as the patron saint of the Eastern 
counties, with his great shrine at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, These are the first two instances, and 
almost the only instances we know, where men of 
Norman or Angevin descent were ever called by 
native English names. The royal example, how- 
ever, soon proved contagious; and when once 





Edward and Edmund were recognized as forming | 
part of the regular dynastic list, they soon spread | 
down again to all classes of the people. Through- | 
out the whole of the Middle Ages they were the | 
only two living English names, even Alfred and 
Edwin, now so common, having become tempora- 
rily obsolete. As a proof we may all see that Ed- 
wards and Edmunds are familiar surnames ; but 
nobody ever met with an Alfreds or an Edwins. 
The first two were ordinary Christian names dur- 
ing the age when surnames were being fixed, and 
so they gave rise to patronymics; but the last 
two were then practically dead, so they never 
brought forth a filial form. 





THE COMING OF THE MAHDY. 

LTHOUGH little has been heard of late con- 
fA cerning the false prophet of the Soudan, it 
may be interesting to know something of the 
expected “guide” of Islam, the Mahdy foretold 
by Mohammed. 

Aly Ibn Massud is reported to have heard the 
Prophet predict that a deliverer should be born 
from his descendants, and bearing his own name, 
Mohammed Ibn Abdallah. The famous Imain 
Aly, the son-in-law of the Prophet, husband of 
Fatima, was told, according to tradition, that his 
future champion should rise from the descend- 
ants of Hussein; and in the fatal day of Kerbela, 
Aly comforted Hussein with the assurance that 
their blood should be avenged in the future, when 
God should raise up El Mahdy to stand in their 
place, the Lord of mankind. 

The coming of the Mahdy is to be preceded by 
a time of great and general trouble. Gog and 








PERSIAN LILACS, FOR SOFA CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARFS, CHAIR BACKS, ETC.—From tug New York Decorative Art Sociery, 


Magog, in whom the faithful recognize (as do 
many among ourselves) the Russian power, must 
first burst the bounds set for them by Iskander 
Abu el Karnein, “ the two-horned” Alexander the 
Great, who has become in popular tradition a hero 
of Islam. The loss of the Khalif’s dominions, 
swallowed up by the infidels, is expected to fol- 
low, and many Moslems believe that the present 
year (1500 of the era of the Hegira) is the ap- 
pointed time. The hostile forces are to assemble 
in the vicinity of Homs, or, according to others, of 
Aleppo; and it is here that the great battle—the 
Moslem Armageddon—is to be fought between 
the faithful and the combined powers of heathen- 
The latter are to be assisted by the anti- 
Mahdy and the beast of the earth, a mysterious 
monster (the old Aryan earth-cow) which appears 
in most Asiatic mythologies. According to the 
Arab version, the earth is held in the hand of a 
mighty angel standing on a foundation -stone 
(like the Jewish stone of foundation floating over 
the abyss and supporting the Temple), and this 
foundation-stone is again supported on the back 
and horns of the beast of the earth. The final 
result of the battle is decided by the appearance 
of El Mahdy, who will rally the dispersed Mos- 
lems, and put the infidels to flight. 

A long reign of peace is to follow, and is only 
terminated by the Yom-ed-Din, when Mohammed 
himself will descend to bestride the pillar which 
juts out of the great eastern wall of the Haram 
at Jerusalem, while at the same time Jesus, son 
of Miriam, will stand on the summit of the tall 
eastern minaret of the Damascus mosque. 

The great gathering in the valley of Gehenna 
will then take place; the great scales (the yery 
same in which Thmei and the Monkey-god weighed 
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the heart of the Egyptian of old) will be set up to weigh good and evil deeds ; and the 
elect, whose souls were won from the Deity by the Prophet when playing for them 
with dice in heaven (just as Thoth played dice with Isis for the lost days of the solar 
year), will safely pass the bridge Sirat to enjoy the endless pleasures of the celestial 
paradise, the company of the black-eyed houris, the sweet songs of the angel Israfil. 


But although the coming of the Mahdy as 


above described is without doubt generally dis- 
cussed by Moslems, and devoutly believed by those 
who are inclined to delight in mystic expectations, 
it can not as yet be said to have exerted any im- 
portant influence over the conduct of the masses— 



























Bonnet Clasps. 
Figs. 1--4. 

THE two combs of 
French cut jet are de- 
signed to trim the full 
crowns of small capote 
bonnets. The other two 
ornaments siiulate a 
peacock and a lizard in 
iridescent steel, 


Figured Velvet 
Mantle.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuts black figured 
velvet mantle has a thm 
quilted lining of copper- 
colored taffeta silk. A 
triangular black satin 
pleating is let into the 
back, and reaches a 
short distance below the 
waist, where a satin sash 
bow is set at the point. 
A box- pleated satin 
ruche encircles the neck, 
and is finished with a 
satin bow at the front. 
Two rows of Spanish 
lace border the bottom, 
the upper, which is head- 
ed by a jet border with 
drops, extending up the 
fronts to the neck. A 
similar row of lace is 
on the sleeves. 


Autumn Suits. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 has 
a pleated skirt of sage 
green wool, a deep kilt- 
pleating, which reaches 
almost to the top, being 
set on a plain founda- 
tion skirt that is bor- 
dered with a narrow 
pleating. The polonaise 
is of chiné wool with a 
sage-colored ground. 
The short front has add- 
ed panier scarfs, which 
are slipped through large 
gilt buckles on the sides. 

The black Sicilienne 
mantle, Fig. 2, has red 
and olive striped plush 
for lining. The trim- 
ming is a fringe of che- 
nille and silk five inches 
deep and a passemen- 
terie border. 

The dress Figs. 3 and 
4 is composed of a 
basque and drapery of 
golden brown cashmere 
over a plush skirt of the 
same color. The latter 
has a plain silk founda- 


Fig. 1.—Fieurep Vetver Mantie.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3309: Price 25 Cents. 








Fig. 1.—Monogram.—Cross 
Srircu. 


at all events among the Turk- 
ish subjects of Egypt, Syria, 
and Anatolia. It has rather 
created a mild millennial hope, 
which, among a fa- 
talistic race, con- 
soles for present 
failure and decay, 
and gives excuse 
for the postpone- 
ment of energetic 
action. 


Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Caimné Woot Dress. 





Fig. 4.—Pivusn anp Emprorp- 
ERED CasHweErr Dress.—Back. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Sicin1eNNE Mant ie. 


Fies. 1-4.—AUTUMN 


SUITS. 


tion, which is covered on the bottom by a plush flounce twenty-two inches deep, pleated 


in clusters of three side pleats at wide intervals. 


The front drapery, which is fastened 


on the skirt, consists of a wide breadth with deep embroidery across the bottom, and 


narrower embroidery at the top, where it covers the edge of the basque. 


a plush collar and cuffs of plush and embroidery. 





Fig. 2.—Monogram.—Cross 
Sritca. 


OLD EGYPT. 


wan and nurse has 
4 old Egypt truly been to 
all known civilization; astate- 
ly queen who had ruled the 
world for centuries, while 
Rome was but a cluster of 
mud huts on the banks of 
the yellow Tiber, and ere 
Greeks and Israelites had be 
gun to learn their earliest 
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\ 
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\ \ 
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Fig. 3.—P.Lusn anp EmBpromeRED CASHMERE 
Dress.—Front.—[ See Fig. 4.] 








The latter has 


Satin ribbon bows trim the drapery. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms for marking linen are worked 
on the ground in cross stitch with two shades of 
either red or blue marking cotton, 


Fig. 2.—Fieurep Vetiver Mantixr.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Crasps.—HAar Size. Cur Pattern, No. 3: Price 25 Cents. 


lessons on the banks of 
the Nile. For in truth 
there was no art of war 
or peace in which old 
Misraim did not excel, 
from the rearing of stu- 
pendous buildings, that 
might have rivalled Ba- 
bel itself, down to the 
manufacture of such 
wigs as the old Pharaohs 
and the royal princesses 
are now proved to have 
worn, several of which 
have recently been add 
ed to the museum at 
Boulak But 
going further than the 
Antiquarian Museum at 
Edinburgh, you may see 


without 


for yourself two long 
plaits of hair from a 
lady’s wig found at 
Thebes. 

Our wedding ring, too, 
is of Egyptian origin. 
At the marriage service 
the Egyptian bridegroom 
placed on the bride’s 
finger a plain gold ring, 
in token that he in- 
trusted her with all his 
possessions This cus 
tom was adopted by the 
early Christians, and has 
descended to us, in the 
use of the same plain 
ring, and the formula 
of unmeaning 
“With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” 
(N. B.—I wonder what 
was the state of Egyp- 
tian law touching mar- 
ried women’s property ?) 


words, 


Every minutia of fash- 
ion is clearly depicted in 
the curious wall-paint- 
ings ; the trimmings, the 
flounces, the gloves, the 
beard-cases ; every phase 
of domestic life is po) 
trayed with life-like ac 
curacy. Even to the 
divers furniture of-din- 
ing-room, drawing-room, 
kitchen—the former so 
elegant that neither the 
classic forms of Greece 
and Rome nor our own 
modern comforts could 
eclipse them. Such lux 
urious chairs and sofas! 
such graceful vases and 
lamps! such rich hang- 
ings ! 

In all mechanical arts, 
in the knowledge of as- 
tronomy and geometry, 
and all such learning; 
in difficult methods cf 
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irrigation ; in scientific farming, gardening, brew- 
ing; in fighting the living and emoalming the 
dead—these old Egyptians alike excelled. From 
chariots of war and warriors in coats of mail, 
we turn to look on glass-blowers producing ex- 
cellent work; or else on such fine metal-work, 
and exquisite fabrics of all sorts, as we might 
expect from the people who instructed the Is- 
raelites in all those ornamental arts which we 
find described in the beautifying of the taber- 
nacle. And it is this mighty race (whose colos- 
sal power and wisdom have in by-gone centuries 
reached us only by fitful gleams through the in- 
tervening darkness) which now at length has 
found an interpreter for those marvellously faith- 
ful records of itself and all its actions, that for 
ages untold have vainly offered their stores of 
knowledge to ignorant and foolish nations inca- 
pable of solving their riddle. 





A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA. 
Tur strong hot breath of the land is lashing 
The wild sea-horses, they rear and race ; 
The plunging bows of our ship are dashing 
Full in the fiery south wind’s face. 


She rends the water, it foams and follows, 
And the silvery jet of the towering spray, 

And the phosphor sparks in the deep wave hollows, 
Lighten the line of our midnight way. 


The moon above, with its full-orbed Instre, 
Lifting the veil of the slumb'rous land, 
Gleams o’er a desolate island cluster, 
And the breakers white on the lonely sand. 


And a bare bill-range in the distance frowning, 
Dim wrapt in haze like a shrouded ghost, 

With its jaggéd peaks the horizon crowning, 
Broods o’er the stark Arabian coast. 


See, on the edge of the waters leaping, 
The lamp, far flashing, of Perim’s Strait 
Glitters and grows as the a goes sweeping 
Fast on its course for the Exile’s gate. 


And onward still to the broadening ocean, 
Out of the narrow and perilous seas, 

Till we rock with a large and listless motion 
In the moist soft air of the Indian breeze. 


And the Southern Cross, like a standard flying, 
Hangs in the front of the tropic night, 

But the Great Bear sinks, like a hero dying, 
And the Pole-star lowers its signal light. 


And the round earth rushes toward the morning, 
And the waves grow paler and wan the foam; 

Misty and dim, with a glance of warning, 
Vanish the stars of my Northern home. 


Let the wide waste sea for a space divide me 
Till the close-coiled circles of time unfold— 

Till the stars rise westward to greet and guide me 
When the exile ends, and the years are told. 





IN AID OF THE FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 
By ESTHER WARREN. 


J THOUGHT at first I never could hold up my 

head again. I cried whenever I thought of 
it, and as I was thinking of it most of the time, 
Johnny said my eyes would probably swell and 
roll out some dark night. I was afraid they 
really would, but papa said he thought not, if I 
would only cry iu the daytime, and not lie awake 
nights to cry too. He said fourteen hours were 
enough for any one to cry at a time; and then I 
saw his lips were twitching again, and I walked 
off and had another good ery. 

It seemed as though everybody I met was look- 
ing at me, and poking the next person to say, 
“ There, that’s she.” I am sure, if I live to be an 
awfully old woman, nothing so dreadful will ever 
happen to me again. I don’t feel so badly about 
it now, for it was almost a week ago. But I feel 
more mad than ever, real solemn mad down in 
my heart. 

If I did not feel better, I could not speak about 
it at all; for at first I could not bear to have 
even mamma say a word, or papa’s lips twitch 
under his mustache when he looked at me. One 
day we had company to dinner, and something 
was said about the Missionary Aid Society, and I 
just got up and put my fingers in my ears and 
ran away, I was so afraid that red-headed man 
knew all about it. Mamma was mortified, and 
papa said, “ You are like the man at the theatre 
who got up and bowed when the people cheered 
at the king’s entrance.” I don’t see what he 
meant by that, but I suppose he was laughing 
again, for he put his hand up to his mustache 
and stroked it. It was to save my feelings, but 
1 knew that his lips were twitching all the same, 
and the tears came into my eyes again, and that 
horrid lump in my throat. Then he said, in the 
way that makes me think I love him better than 
all the rest of the world put together: “ My dear, 
don’t think about it any more; or if you can’t 
help thinking, suppose you sit down and write all 
about it. No ghost is frightful if you walk bold- 
ly up to it, and it is uncommonly apt to turn out 
nothing but a broom and an old sheet.” Papa is 
an editor. Our washer-woman says, “If ye feels 
low in the sperrits, me dear, depind upon it no- 
thing is so good for yez as a tub of dirty clothes 
to wash.” I suppose they are both saying the 
same thing. That is why I am writing about it. 

I was going to Aunt Lucretia’s for six weeks. 
I staid one day and two nights. Homesick ? 
Not at all. I was sent—no, worse—brought 
home in disgrace. 

I was crazy to go. I had talked and thought 
about it for weeks, till Johnny said he hated her 
very name; and at last vacation came, and I was 
all packed up, and papa gave me a dollar for my 
own, and put me into the car. I was a little bit 
afraid when I got out at the station, though I’m 
not a scarecrow usually, and I can climb fences 
and trees and swim just as well as Johnny. But 
the carriage was so grand, and Aunt Lucretia 
looked so fine and so beautifully dressed leaning 
back in it, and the nigger coachman’s buttons did 
shine so! I never saw buttons that shone the 
way that ni— I forgot; papa told me “ nigger” 
was not a pretty word for a young lady to use— 
the way that Ashantee’s buttons did, I tried not 





to stare when we drove up to the lovely house, 
and to act just as though I had been used to 
living in such a one all my life. Uncle John 
came to the door and kissed me, and aunt called 
to Ruth. 

Ruth is my cousin. She is ten—my age—but 
I thought she must be younger, because she was 
so quiet, and so afraid. I neversawsuch an afraid 
girl. She looked as though she had been born 
afraid, and had never met with any encourage- 
ment. Aunt had to send for her twice, and then 
she came into the room with her head down and 
her shoulders up, and when her mother said, 
“This is your cousin Winnie,” she got red as fire, 
and opened her mouth to say something, but only 
ioved her lips. 

“ Why don’t you say ‘ How do you do?” said 
aunt. “I never sawsuch a child. Iam ashamed 
of you. Any one would think you hadn’t any 
bringing up. Put your shoulders down, and shake 
hands with your cousin. I wish you had half as 
pretty manners as Winnie.” 

Aunt herself had very agreeable manners. Ruth 
shook hands and moved her lips again, but the 
only word that came out was a great big loud 
“do” at the end, and it sounded so funny I could 
not help laughing. Iam sure Ruth thought she 
had said the whole out loud. 

“T don’t wonder your cousin laughs at you,” 
said aunt. “For a child of your years, your 
manners are simply heathenish. How many times 
have I told you, I wonder, that you must keep 
your shoulders down? You'll be a hunchback if 
you keep on.” 

Ruth scowled, and muttered something. At 
least she meant to mutter, but seems to me she 
don’t know how to manage her voice, for this 
time she fairly shouted, “Don’t care.” I sup- 
pose aunt was very much mortified, because she 
talked to her till supper-time. Maybe she felt 
bad because I am about Ruth’s age. I don’t 
mean to say my manners are extra pretty, but I 
had on my best dress, and that always makes you 
behave better of course, and—well, I felt kind of 
grown-up sitting there talking to Uncle John 
about papa and mamma and Johnny. I felt sor- 
ry for Aunt Lucretia, and I thought perhaps I 
could teach Ruth a little while I was there. It 
must be particularly hard when one was so rich 
to have a daughter who was a mortification. And 
she kept telling her to see how prettily I behaved. 
I liked Aunt Lucretia from the first moment I 
saw her. She told Ruth she behaved like a hea- 
then thirty-four times before we went to bed. I 
counted; I could not help counting; just as 1 
always count the number of rolls Rev. Mr. Dilla- 
way eats when he comes to tea. I should not 
care if he ate a barrelful, and I try not to count, 
and I think I am not counting; but all the same 
I find myself thinking, when we get up, “ He ate 
nine to-night.” 

At supper it was even worse. “ Sit straight, 
Ruth.” “ Ruth, don’t eat so fast.” “ Ruth, that 
last mouthful was too big.” “ Take hold of your 
knife farther up: how many times have I told 
you that? Winnie will think you a perfect hea- 
then. See how prettily she holds her knife and 
fork.” 

I felt sorrier than ever for aunt. Ruth did not 
talk at all. “ Don’t butter your bread that way, 
and don’t crumb it so. If you were a heathen I 
don’t think your table manners could be differ- 
ent.” Ruth looked at me once or twice from the 
corners of her eyes—to see how I was behaving, 
maybe. I thought I could be a little “ home mis 
sionary,” such as Mr. Dillaway talks to us about 
sometimes. 

“T never saw such a child.” Ruth had spilled 
her glass of water. I am afraid it was because 
I had been staring at her while I was thinking. 
“T am in such despair over you that sometimes 
I think it would be better to let you grow up your 
own way, with manners like the heathen.” 

But I don’t think she could have meant that, 
for all through supper she kept talking to Ruth, 
and telling her this or that, till I felt as you do 
after you’ve been listening to the whir of a saw- 
mill. 

We sat on the porch after supper. Uncle 
John’s house and gardens are beautiful. He has 
a greenhouse and grapery back of the house, 
and the loveliest flower garden, with beautiful 
walks and high hedges; and then you come to a 
thick row of trees, like a fence with an arch cut 
in it, and you step up there and look off over 
miles of lovely fields, and a river, and cliffs, that 
are all his. There is a tall Scotch gardener who 
looks like the picture of Rob Roy, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s story, where he is waving his sword to 
save a girl from being drowned by a lot of nasty 
soldiers. (‘ Miscreant!” exclaimed Rob; “the 
good Queen Anne gave you no warrant for such 
deeds as these.) He has six men under him, 
working all the time to keep the place in order. 
In front of the house is a lawn that slopes away 
down to the road, and beyond that is the sea. I 
don’t believe paradise is lovelier, Uncle John 
has lots of money. ‘ Pelham’s Pleasant Pills” — 
that’s he. Of course you’ve seen it round every- 
where when you go in the steam-cars, or on the 
fences and rocks a little way out of town. I've 
even seen it up to the White Mountains on cliffs 
and stone walls. We were going in the stage 
last year along the loveliest road, with mountains 
all round, and meadows and brooks lying on one 
side of the road and a pine forest on the other, 
when, just at the loveliest part, we came to an 
enormous wall of rock, and on it was painted, in 
white letters, “ Pelham’s Pleasant Pills Pay the 
Purchaser.” So you see everybody knows about 
them, and the Governor likes to have the signs 
put round up there; he thinks it improves the 
scenery. Only I think it is so funny people are 
ever sick or die, when Uncle John’s pills cure 
everything. 

They were not rich before he discovered them. 
He was only just a doctor then. 1 suppose it is 
because he don’t like to be reminded of when he 
was poor that he will not let anybody call him 








Doctor now. The only time I ever saw him mad 
was when a man who came to the house called 
him “ Dr. Pelham.” 

Ruth never said a word while we were on the 
porch. Aunt Lucretia was talking to Uncle 
John. It made me think of the saw-mill again. 
I wanted to go round and see everything, but 
Ruth hung her head, and whispered, 

“T don’t want to.” 

“Let me see,” I said: “let’s play croquet.” 

Ruth was afraid of the grasshoppers. Swing ? 
Afraid the ropes would break. Hammocks, 
jump on the hay, look at the horses, take a walk 
—as true as you live, she was afraid of every sin- 
gle one. 

“Let’s go to bed, then,” said I—“ unless you’re 
afraid to.” 

“It is time you were in bed, children,” said 
Aunt Lucretia. “ Brush your hair ten minutes, 
Ruth, and don’t forget, as you have lately. If 
little girls—” 

I don’t remember the rest, I was so sleepy. I 
could hardly keep my eyes open while we were 
undressing, and the minute I was in bed I was 
sound asleep. 

I don’t know what time it was really, but it 
seemed about five minutes, when something woke 
me. Itsounded like crying. I put out my hand, 
and it came down on the back of Ruth’s head. 
Her face was in the pillow. 

“What’s the matter ?” said I, the biggest half 
asleep. “Are you afraid?” and in another mo- 
ment I should have been all asleep again. 

“T wish I was a heathen !” 

Yes, that was what she said. Think of it! 

She had her face out of the pillow now, and 
was crying so hard I thought she would choke. 
She was talking too, only I could not understand 
what she said. But that did not matter. I put 
my arms round her neck and kissed her. 

“Tm your own cousin,” said I, “and I love 
you dearly.” 

She cried harder than ever. Wasn't it funny ? 
I let her ery, till by-and-by she began to stop. 

“ Now tell me,” said I. “Come lie on my pil- 
low, where we can whisper, and let’s keep our 
arms round each other; it’s kind o’ comfortable 
to the feelings.” I thought maybe she was afraid 
of a ghost. I don’t believe in them, but they are 
the only things I am afraid of. 

“Did you ever wish for anything?” Ruth be- 
gan, when we were all nice and cozy. 

“Lots!” said L “A pony, and a boat, and to 
go up in a balloon, and a bicycle—” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that. I'll tell you what 
I’ve wished for ever since I was a baby—that I 
had been born a heathen.” 

“ Well, I never !” 

1 wondered if I had not better call Aunt Lu- 
cretia; Ruth seemed to be going crazy. There 
was a dreadful story of a crazy man in the book 
I had taken once off the Blue-beard shelves in 
papa’s library. I did not tell papa for a week, 
and then I could not stand it any longer. It was 
not the worst part, though, as he said, my think- 
ing about it. It was because he was so displeased 
—no, hurt. But I’ve never been to the shelves 
since, and he knows what the reason is too. Papa 
always understands. 

I had crawled off to the other side of the bed. 
But Ruth did not seem to mind, or even notice; 
she kept right on talking faster than I had ever 
done, though mamma says my tongue is never 
still. 

“They don’t have to eat with their knives and 
forks just so, or sit straight, or brush their hair, 
or be pretty and lady-like. They can talk and 
laugh, and can eat as fast as they want to, and 
take as big mouthfuls, and aren’t told little 
stranger girls are so much nicer than they are, 
till they want to crawl under the table for shame. 
They can be dirty all day long—just think of it! 
—and don’t have to sit down to any dreadful 
table to be talked to all the time, and if they’re 
sleepy in the morning, they aren’t scolded for not 
getting up till they’re dizzy, and seems to me ev- 
erything nice is heathen. When they sing 

‘I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in this blessed land 
A happy Christian child,’ 
I only make my lips move ; I don’t dare tell such 
a fearful lie in Sunday-school; for seems to me 
the next best thing to being an angel must be to 
be a heathen.” 

“That’s just what I think,” said I. I hadn’t 
till that moment, but it seemed then as though it 
was the one thing I had been wishing for all my 
life, too. I crawled back again by the side of Ruth, 
and began to think, instead of being crazy, she 
was by far the most sensible girl I had ever met. 
I suppose I have read more than most girls of 
my age. Papa lets me read anything in his li- 
brary except three shelves that I must not look 
at. But I have read lots of the rest; and while 
Ruth was talking, all that I had read about the 
lovely wild countries came with a rush to my 
mind: Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family, Tom and 
the Crocodiles, The Mysterious Island, oh! and 
lots of others, not all story-books, either. ‘ No 
school or running errands, but just lying under 
palm-trees all day long, and eating oranges and 
bananas, and going in bathing, and riding, and 
sleeping out all night in hammocks—why, what 
fun it must be!” 

“T like you.” Ruth had come nearer. “I’ve 
never told anybody this. You won't tell, will 
you? The only reason I have not gone off to 
them long ago is that I can not bear the idea of 
not wearing any clothes.” 

That put me back a little too for a moment. 
Still, Robinson Crusoe certainly wore clothes, so 
did those wonderful men on the mysterious isl- 
and; but then it would not do to trust too much 
to fiction in such a case, and then it flashed across 
me: 

“Why, they do wear clothes. They wear love- 
ly robes of black silk and scarlet and pure white 
and rainbow-colored, and hats trimmed fresh ev- 





ery day with real flowers that always look like 
new ones—think of that. And sometimes they 
just twist lovely scarfs about them, and twine 
flowers in their hair, I s’pose for real hot days. 
I’ve read all about it in Mark Twain.” 

“Who's he?” 

“A historian.” 

“Tell me some more.” 

And I did tell. I talked and I talked. I told 
her how they had lovely ponies that went like the 
wind, and how they went in bathing all day long, 
and rode on the surf, how it was never too hot or 
cold there, and they had every kind of fruit ex- 
cept apples. They could be out-doors all the 
time, and played and danced and pienicked. And 
when people sent them clothes such as we wear, 
they just “dressed up” in them, and went to 
church, and had lots of fun. Ruth kept telling 
me to go on every time I'd stop; but I love to 
tell stories, and I was willing enough to keep on. 
I told her about the kings they had had and their 
revolutions, but how everybody liked them now, 
and there was lots of cats there—three apiece all 
round, I even told her how, if a wicked heathen 
hated somebody, he got hold of something his 
enemy had been wearing, and flopped down and 
prayed over it, and so prayed him to death. Yes, 
honest truth. Oh yes, anything would do that he 
usually wore. It never rained there, or snowed, 
and there wasn’t any dust, and the people knew 
it didn’t hurt to stay all day in the water instead 
of just ten minutes. It struck three, and I had 
whispered myself hoarse. 

“We must go to sleep,” said I. 

“Winnie,” said Ruth, and she grabbed hold of 
my arm, “let’s go there.” 

“* Go—there !” 

“Yes, we'll both go there. 
while you’ve been talking. 
the rest of our life. 
come with me.” 

“But wouldn’t you be afraid?” 
think of all the fun we would have. 

“ Afraid !” 

“ But how’ll we get there ?” 

“T know.” 

“ How?” 

“Let me whisper. Papa is one of the Stand- 
ing Committee. I don’t see what they call them 
‘Standing’ for, because they sit all through the 
sermon, like everybody else. I’ve often watched. 
And he takes care of the money for the Foreign 
Mission. It is down-stairs now in his desk. I 
know just where he keeps it, and I heard him 
tell mamma last Sunday that it was fifty-three 
dollars. I remember, because mamma_ began 
saying the parlor carpet had a worn spot in it.” 

“ Go on.” 

“Don’t you see? We'll take that money; 
we shall have enough, besides, to buy the heathen 
some presents, so they'll treat us well.” 

“Take that money !—steal money! I think 
you're perfectly horrid, Ruth Pelham; I'll never 
speak to you again as long as I live.” 

“Oh no, it would not be stealing. The money 
is for the heathen, you know, and it would not 
make any difference whether we took it to them, 
or they put it into the post-office for them.” 

“H-m.” 

“You know we’re going to spend most of it 
for them.” 

“Don’t you think it would be stealing ?” 

“Of course not. Besides, after we get there, 
we can just dig down and get up a few pieces of 
the coral and send them home.” 

“We might do that.” 

“Yes, we'll do that. Coral is worth lots of 
money, you know. Did you notice the pin and 
ear-rings mamma wore? They cost over a hun- 
dred dollars. 1 remember when mamma wanted 
them, and papa said at first he couldn’t afford it, 
but she kept on talking, and by-and-by I saw she 
had them.” 

“The sewing society met at our house once 
when we were going to have a fair for the benefit 
of the foreign mission. They were all making 
shoe bags—red and blue and gray and green, all 
trimmed with braid. And the bishop tells us 
how our Sunday-school pennies are to buy Bibles 
for the poor little girls that haven’t any. I've 
often thought how mad the heathen must be when 
they open the trunks and find ’em full of Bibles 
and shoe bags.” 

“You can buy the presents for them.” 

“May I really? Just think how glad they will 
be to get some really nice things! It’s likely 
little girls know better what other little girls 
like than grown-up people who've forgotten all 
about it.” 

“ Mamma never was a little girl.” 

“ They'll like candy, of course. I don’t suppose 
they’ve ever seen any; won’t know what it is, 
probably.” 

“T shall cut my hair off the first thing.” 

“Some dolls, too. Oh, what fun!” 

“T shall always eat with my fingers.” 

“ And story-books. They must get tired some- 
times reading the Bible.” 

“That reminds me I have not said my prayers 
for a week. Maybe it wouldn’t do to get out of 
practice.” 

I could not see what Ruth meant by that, but 
she had slipped out of bed, and I did not like to 
interrupt her. Mamma says it is rude to both 
people to interrupt when one is talking to the 
other. I wanted to talk some more about the 
nice things we'd bring, but Ruth staid so long on 
her knees I began to get sleepy again. She said 
the Lord’s Prayer seven times; and then she be- 
gan on “Now I lay me,” and I thought I'd just 
close my eyes if she meant to say that seven 
times too. 

And that was the last thing I remember, ex- 
cept thinking that it seems to me, after all, Ruth 
wasn’t such a 'fraid cat. 

I couldn’t help thinking all breakfast-time how 
glad Aunt Lucretia would be when she did not 
have Ruth to trouble her any more. I wonder 


I've planned it all 
We will live there 
I mean to go, and you must 


I began to 


what makes those two funny little wrinkles be- 
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tween her eyebrows? Mamma hasn’t any. I 
don’t see why aunt isn’t pretty. She has pretty 
blue eyes and brown hair, and her face is pink 
and white, and her voice soft; and yet she isn’t 
pretty somehow. We started to go out to the 
barn after breakfast to talk some more. Ruth 
did not say a word at breakfast; she spilled 
some oatmeal on the table-cloth. Probably they 
haven’t but one table-cloth, or aunt would not 
have said so much about it. But Ruth had to 
practice. I suppose it is not lady-like to have any 
expression. Aunt kept saying, “Take that ex- 
pression off your face’’—“ don’t let me see such 
an expression again.” And when she told her to 
practice, she talked ten minutes—I was looking 
at the clock—about her expression. It must be 
very hard for poor Aunt Lucretia. I guess her 
servants aren’t very nice either, because I heard 
her talking to the cook by-and-by. She does not 
talk loud, but somehow you can hear her any- 
where. 

I was on the porch waiting for Ruth, and look- 
ing out at the sea. [like Uncle John. He kiss- 
ed me as he came out—he does not talk much— 
and told me I looked like mamma, 

*And Johnny looks just like you,’ said I. 
“ Johnny’s going to be a doctor too, like you, so 
he can cut people’s arms and legs off. Do you 
like to cut people’s arms and legs off 2” 

I don’t see what makes people langh when I 
talk or ask questions: it’s just as rude! They 
don’t do itto mamma. Uncle John laughed now. 

“It is very enjoyable,” he said; “one of the 





greatest inducements the medical profession 
holds out. And so your brother thinks he will 
be a physician ?” 





“| think it’s nicer to make pills,” said I. “TI 
make them sometimes myself. I took some of 
them once, too, and they made me sick. I wish 
you’d show Johnny how you make your pills. 
Didn't you ever show anybody ?” 

I could not help thinking how greedy it was of 
him not to have shown any one, not even Cousin 
John; for Ruth had a brother Johnny once as 
well as I, and he was going to be a doctor too. 
Uncle John was teaching him. I don’t see what 
made him give it all up, and go out West to take 
care of cattle. And I don’t see either what made 
Uncle John make everybody call him Dr. Pelham 
for, when he won’t let anybody call himself that. 

While we were standing there, a man drove by 
on the road in a buggy and shabby horse. 

“Who's he?” said [. 

Uncle John must be a very kind man. He 
looked really sad as he said: “ That is the hard- 
est-working man in the village. Every day, wet 
weather and dry, hot and cold, winter storms 
and August sultriness, he drives about from ear- 
ly morning to a hasty dinner at one; then more 
work in ‘office hours.’ And generally another 
round of visits, often till late at night. And 
every night he is liable to be called and to have 
to drive off again anywhere within twenty miles. 
He rarely has a holiday—once in five years, per- 
haps, a short vacation. He is not rich, never will 
be; he has searcely time even for social inter- 
course. He is the doctor.” Uncle John must 
have pitied him very much indeed, for he sighed 
and stood there looking after him. 

I suppose Aunt Lucretia’s piano must have cost 
an awful lot, for she talked half an hour to Ruth 
for forgetting to wash her hands before practi- 
cing, and then told her to “ take off that sulky 
expression.” It was not sulky. Ruth was ery- 
ing inside. I don’t think Aunt Lucretia is very 
well acquainted with Ruth, 

That afternoon the sewing society met in the 
vestry of the church. Aunt Lucretia went. Aft- 
er she'd gone, Ruth pulled me into the dining- 
room, and whispered, “I’ve got it,’ and let me 
peep into her pocket. Oh, such a lot of money ! 
I had never seen so much before. I don’t be- 
lieve the President has as much. “TI got it while 
you were talking to papa this morning,” she said, 
“ Now we'll go shopping for the heathen.” 

“ But where shall we put the things ?” 

“ Right in your trunk,” 

“ My trunk ?” 

“And when we’re packed, you must say 
are homesick. And I will get on board the 
too without their seeing me, and the man 
give us a check to India’s coral strand.” 

I said again, “ Seems to me it looks something 
like stealing,” but Ruth said no, it wasn’t, and 
she put my hat on my head, and we went out to 
the village and the stores. She made me ask for 
the things. She hung back each time. I did 
not want to at first, but then. I began to think 
how glad the poor little heathen would be, and it 
was such fun to be buying presents. I felt the 
way Santa Claus must feel. The store men all 
seemed to know Ruth, or who she was, and they 
bowed to her, and hurried up to wait on us just 
as though we were grown-up ladies. 

We went first to the shop where they keep 
dolls and such things. We bought twenty-seven 
dolls—wax, and china, and rubber for them to 
take into the water with them when they went 
bathing, and two or three nigger ones. Of course 
we could not take them all home ourselves, but 
the man said he would send a boy up with them 
right straight away; they filled a wheelbarrow, 
and we told the boy to wait at the gate till we 
“ame. At least Ruth told me to tell him; I nev- 
er should have thought of it. Then we went to 
the candy store, and we bought five pounds of 
chocolate creams, ten pounds of lemon-drops, six 
dozen cocoa-nut cakes, five pounds of gum-drops, 
a box of barley candy, a box of pea-nut candy, 
three pounds of burned almonds and sugared wal- 
nuts mixed, five pounds of chocolate taffy, and 
five pounds of butter taffy. 

The man said, “ Guess you're going to have a 
party, ain’t you?” 

I said, “Of course not; they’re for the hea- 
then,” before I thought. 

Seems as though the man would never stop 
laughing. “ You're a pretty smart young one,” 
said he, 





you 
“ars 


will 





We told that wheelbarrow boy to wait at the 
gate too. I was sorry we could not buy them 
some ice-cream, but Ruth said she thought it 
would be soft before we got there. Then we 
went to the book-store, and I picked out the 
books I thought the heathen would like: Long- 
fellow’s Poems, Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales, 
Little Prudy Series, Robinson Crusoe, Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea, three bound 
volumes of Harper’s Young People, Tanglewood 
Tales, Kathie Books, Rollo Books, Roughing It, 
Letters from a Cat (because they have such lots 
of cats there), The Invisible Prince, Arabian 
Nights, Ivanhoe, Swiss Family Robinson. 

And we told that wheelbarrow to wait at the 
gate. They were all waiting when we got there. 
The servants were in the kitchen, and Ruth said 
they always talked and laughed as soon as aunt 
was out of the house, and never noticed what she 
was doing, and we could go in and out and up the 
front stairs without anybody knowing. We 
found the wheelbarrows tipped up against the 
fence, and the wheelbarrow boys fighting. I 
should not have thought they’d been so wicked, 
when they'd just been working for the heathen. 

It took us till dark to pack all the things. I 
could not get in my dresses, but Ruth said it did 
not matter, because I should not want them 
where we were going, 

“Sit right still through supper,” said she, as 
we went down; “act just as though nothing had 
happened, and don’t keep looking at me.” 

Oh dear! who would have thought men could 
be such dreadful tell-tales? This is what hap- 
pened just as soon as we'd sat down. 

“What does this mean? I met Bray, and he 
told me you had been buying forty-three pounds 
of candy of him, and paying for it,” said Uncle 
John. 

“What does this mean? I met Mr. Seaton at 
the meeting, and he told me you had been buying 
enough books fora library. He thought it queer, 
but knew Mr. Pelham was rich, and thought the 
books might be for the Sunday-school,” said Aunt 
Lucretia. 

“Whativer were yez goin’ to do wid twinty- 
seven dolls that Jimmy me brother brought here ?” 
said Ann. 

And they were all looking right straight at me. 

“ Books, dolls—what does this mean?” said 
Uncle John, and he put down his knife and fork, 
and looked so at me—at me, not a bit at Ruth— 
that I began to think I was mistaken in thinking 
him kind. 

I could not say a word. I think a lobster bone 
must have stuck in my throat. I suppose there 
were lobster bones in all their throats too, for it 
seems as though they could not speak either. 
Uncle John got up, beckoned me to come, and 
went upstairs to Ruth’s and my room, Aunt Lu- 
cretia got up and came along, and then Ruth, and 
then Ann, and then I suppose Mike and Mary, 
and the eat and dog. I felt like the Miller of Dee 
in St. Nicholas. 

Nobody said a word. The bone in my throat 
hurt dreadfully. Uncle John went straight to 
my trunk and threw it open. He took out all 
the things—first the dolls, then the layer of can- 
dy, then the books, and the bottom of the trunk 
filled with green apples. “he pocket-book with 
the rest of the money was on top, and from one 
corner he took a little blue satin box, and there 
lay aunt’s coral pin and ear-rings. 

When Aunt Lucretia saw that, the bone slipped 
out, and she fell down on the bed, and began to 
laugh and ery together. [ could not understand 
anything of what she said, except “ juvenile de- 
pravity.” 

All the bones seemed to fall out of our throats 
together. 

“ Horrible!” muttered Uncle John. 

“ Well, I niver!” said Ann 

“The loikes of it!” said Mary, from the entry; 
and I’m sure I heard a murmur from the stairs. 
Probably the Ashantee, and Rob Roy and his 
clan. 

When I saw the floor and chairs and bed all 
covered with the things we’d taken so much pains 
to buy nice and pretty, it all came over me how 
disappointed the poor little heathen would be, and 
I began to ery and to tell about it. 

But Ruth did not speak. Ruth did not say a 
word. Ruth did not say she had proposed the 
whole thing. I think the bone must have been 
in her throat still, for seems to me there could 
not have been anybody living so mean, 

For they did not believe me. They would not 
believe it was for the heathen at all, but they said 
it was for myself. They remembered it was I 
who had bought the things, while Ruth hung 
back ; that it was my trunk. They said that it 
was shameful to have dragged Ruth into it, that 
that was the blackest part of it—Ruth, who was 
so timid she was afraid of the sound of her own 
voice. : 

And when [I found they would not believe what 
T said—and I never told a lie in my life—I just 
shut my lips so, and made up my mind I would 
not speak another word till I got home, even if 
they put me in the lock-up, and I did not. I 
suppose they thought it was catching, for they 
wouldn’t let Ruth sleep with me. I did not see 
her again. I hope I never shall. I hope some 
day she’il try to get to the heathen again, and 
that they'll eat her up. Uncle John took me 
home the next morning, and he told papa and 
mamma about it. After he’d gone--I would not 
speak a word as long as that hateful man was in 
the house—I told them just how it was, and they 
believed me. Yes, they did, every single word. 

Papa went to the window and looked out. I 
suppose he was crying to think how I had been 
treated, his shoulders shook so; he seemed to 
think the green apples were particularly affecting. 
I know mamma was crying; but I don’t under- 
stand what she meant when she said to him, 
“That type’—what’s a type ?—‘‘ of woman does 
more evil than Lucretia Boggy herself ; actually 
kills more people.” 





= — 


And there is something else that puzzles me 
dreadfully: Is Ruth a coward or not; and whet 
in the world did she put those coral things into 
my trunk for? 





MORAN’S “TOILERS OF THE 
SEA.” 
illustration on page 648. 
§ hp reader who has seen the women of the 
coast of Brittany on their way to fish, with 
plenty of nets and children, with starched white 
saps and nattily disposed skirts, with blithe move- 
ment and warm glow, will recognize the fidelity 
of Mr. Edward Moran’s picture, “ Toilers of the 
Sea,” published in this number of the Bazar ; 
and will consider, perhaps, how different would 
have been the appearance of the principal figures 
in the scene had they represented those women’s 
sisters, who live on the other side of the English 
Channel. Annette and Thérése and their friends, 
to whom Mr. Moran introduces us, are toilers, to 
be sure, but they take life easily, and look plea- 
sant, and dress as if, even in their poverty, it was 
natural for them to make themselves attractive. 
There are fisher-women enough in Cornwall, we 
will say, and fish-women enough in Billingsgate, 
who take life hardly, and look worn and sad, and 
make themselves unattractive in personal appear- 
ance. But Susan and Mary Jane were reared 
under different skies and on different diet from 
that which nourishes Annette and Thérése, and it 
is of these bright-faced coquettish creatures that 
the artist has undertaken to spe: We may 
suppose that since he has lived in France a 
greater part of the time since 1877, and is an ex- 
cellent observer and a thorough-going realist, Mr. 
Moran is talking about what he knows; nor have 
his Laneashire birth, his training under James 
Hamilton, the marine painter, and his course of 
study in the London Roval Academy tended to 
unfit him for the business of telling the truth as 
he sees it. 


See 






x. 


We have heard of an American artist who once 
laughed at another American artist when the lat- 
ter remarked that an apple-tree was beautiful, 
especially because of that indication of affection 
in its limbs which sway toward the earth and 
come up again, <A tree that acts so, he felt, has 
an admirable and strong emotional nature, and 
is, moreover, possessed of the rare virtue of grat- 
itude for favors bestowed. “See,” he might have 
exclaimed, “ how it loves the soil, and would em- 
brace it!’ But his listener, who preferred beech- 
es and white birches and stately oaks, continued 
to be much amused. We have heard of another 
American artist who obtains intense richness of 
color by laying his pigments on thick, but there 
is a lack of fine gradations in his pictures, and 
he does not go over his canvas delicately until he 
feels in it the sentiment of nature. Vigor his 
paintings have in abundance, but delicacy of gra- 
dation they have not. 

To neither of these classes does Mr. Moran be- 
long; nor to that once fashionable third class 
which, persisting in its ignorance of the exigen- 
cies of modern art-methods, could evolve to order 
out of its “interior consciousness” any sort of 
eccentricity it pleased. One is usually safe in 
saying of the art of a man who, like Mr. Moran, 
has had a systematic course of training in France, 
that, whatever else may be true of it, it is neither 
provincial, nor hap-hazard, nor grotesque; and 
when to the stamp of a sane cosmopolitan has 
been added that of a conscientious fidelity to the 
impressions received from nature—when, in a 
word, the artist has become a Greek—for, as 
Jean Francois Millet so felicitously says, a painter 
is never so Greek as when naively recording his 
impressions from nature—the picture that he 
paints is redolent with the sentiment of nature. 
This is art, fine art, and fine as it is, it is never 
so fine as when acknowledging that it is not an 
end in itself, 

And plainly the motif of this “ Toilers of the 
Sea” is not a mere display of composition, color, 





drawing, chiar- oscuro, or special technique of 
any sort. Excellence in any one of these depart- 
ments is, of course, sure to awaken an emotion 
in the spectator, but the dominant consideration 
is the quality of the emotion. For each person 
that studies it a picture like this embodies a dis- 
tinct sentiment, different in different students, 
but always distinct. By painting so interesting 
a story Mr. Moran has announced himself to be 
a man of ideas, as distinguished from the man 
who paints in order that his technique may be 
admired. 

Edward Moran is the eldest of three brothers, 
all accomplished artists. Thomas Moran is a 
landseape painter, Peter Moran an animal paint- 
er, and Edward a marine and figure painter. 

The “ Toilers of the Sea,” it may be added, is a 
creditable specimen of wood-engraving. It seems 
almost impossible that ten years ago so humble 
was the position of wood-engraving that the ex- 
pediency of putting steel plates and wood-cuts 
side by side in what used to be known as a gift- 
book would have been seriously questioned if not 
positively denied by most publishers, it being at 
that time almost an axiom that in such circum- 
stances the distinguished air of the steels eclipsed 
the impression produced by their humbler allies. 
Wood-engravings, it was believed, looked cheap 
and timid beside their more expensive and self- 
assertive rivals, and without doubt the belief was 
fully shared by the public which had inspired it. 
To-day the great and rapid progress of the art of 
wood-engraving has wrought changes of opinion 
correspondingly great and rapid, putting that art 
in the front of the very front rank of the various 
reproductive processes available for the printing- 
press. The relation of this changed condition of 
things to the popular diffusion of the influences 
of the fine arts is obvious. Thousands of per- 
sons who never saw a painting by Edward Moran 
will be brought face to face with him through 
this engraving. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 

Rrsrooa F., Sronry Carton, anp Orners.—You will 
find an excellent model for velvet suits and for suits 
partly of velvet in the Redingote Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. 

Pouty V. 
* Nonpareil” 
intervals, 


The Nonpareil velveteen has the word 
stamped on the back of the goods at short 
Tell your friends that you are giad to see 
them; that is the more natural way of thanking them 
for their visit. 

Mititary Jaocxet.—We have not the pattern you 
waut. We do not furnish addresses to our readers. 

Jane Evynre.—We can not promise detailed descrip- 
tions of trousseanx by mail, but will help you in these 
columns as far as we can. 





Grapuatr.—Plain cloth basqne with plaid skirts, or 
with black skirts, will be stylishly worn this fall. See 
illustrations ip late nambers of the Bazar. 
dotted basque will answer. 
of course, 


The polka- 
Send regrets as a matter 


E. M. P.—Young ladies will prefer colored brocaded 
basqnes with black sirts; a black basque may be 
worn with colored skirts. Velvet brocade and cloth are 
the materials used for such basques. 





Have the entire 
basque of the brocade, and do not use it on the skirt. 
Orkney.—Indica 





ions are that Jerseys will be very 


much more popular than they have ever been. Any 
of the large furnishing stores quoted at the end of the 
New York Fashions can furnish you a Jersey. 


An Op Sussortmerr.—A long cloxk of plush or of 
ir winter cloaks, 
and there will be many plush jackets worn. Yon will 
find all hints about wraps in late numbers of the New 
York Fashions, 

Mus. B. L. W. 


velvet will be among the most popu 


The Bazar has published many de- 





signs for making braid lace, and you can be supplied 
with others at any of the fancy stores whose advertise- 
ments are found in our columns. We can not give 
addresses in this column, nor tell you where to sell 
your shawl 

Supsortser.—U nglazed Bristol-board, with the name 


engraved in script, are the accepted visiting-cards, The 
eldest young lady of the family not married should 
have her cards marked “* Miss Leslie,” 
**Miss Mary J. 
first name of the sec 


4 younger sis- 
Leslie,” etc. Give all the 
md or third sister 


ter should be 
not merely 
red, called old red, will be 
Velvet and ottoman 





the initials. Very dark dul 






fashionable for ladies’ dr 
repped silk are more stylish fa *s than plush or moiré, 
thongh both the latter will be worn by those who have 
them, or who do not wish to pay a large price for nov- 
elties. 

Apprectattve Sunsortser.—One of the new fancies 
is to use all your embroidery for trimming the skirt, 
and plain goods for the redingote like that on the first 
page of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. You can put yours on 
in horizontal rows, or else lengthwise On the sides and 





front; or, if you prefer a basque, you van trim it and 
the panier drapery. Your green dress will scarcely 
need altering, as velvet and silk are much used togeth- 








er. Moreover, we can not tell you how to remodel it 
when you do not explain how it is ma t present. 
K. L. M.—Your samples are both good fabrics, 
though not particularly stylish. Make the dress mp in 
simple tailor styles described in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV., and have a Jersey- 
shaped jacket of the cloth, Trim it with ] llel rows 
of soutache. 


Four Years’ Scvascrtner.—Get a velvet basque with 


ottoman repped silk skirts for 





1andsome black 
or-made, for your 
ling suit of rifle green or brown. Get one of the 
inexpensive soft satins at $2 a yard for the wedding 
dress. 


dress. 


Have cashmere or cloth, 
trav 





You do not need an over-dress, but simply a 
basque, train, and tablier front, with pleatings of the 
satin or of tulle like that of the If you can not 
buy the materials in your town, send to the large New 


veil. 


York stores for samples, stating your price, and choose 
from these. 

Many Inquirers.—Wood may be 
following manner. 


ebonized in the 
First wet the wood with a solu- 
tion of logwood and copperas, boiled together and laid 
on hot. For this purpose two ounces of logwood 
chips with one and a half ounces of copperas to a quart 
of water will be required. When the wood has be- 
come dry, wet the surface again with a mixture of 
vinegar and steel filings. This mixture may be made 
by dissolving two ounces of steel filings in half a pint 
of vinegar. When the wood has become dry again, 
sandpaper down until quite smooth. Then oil and 
fill in with powdered drop-black mixed in the filler. 
Wood to be ebonized should be smooth and free from 
holes, etc. The work may receive a light coat of quick- 
drying varnish, and then be rubbed with finely pulver- 
ized pumice-stone and linseed-oil until very smooth. 

Mary or Arayie.—To make the pompons or wool- 
len balls for decorating the basket, cut two card-board 
circles a little larger in diameter than the ball is to be, 
and with a hole at the centre which is about one- 
quarter the diameter. Place them one over the other, 
and wind the wool tightly around them until the hole 
is filled up, threading a coarse darning-needle as often 
as necessary with double wool. Cut the wool with 
sharp scissors at the edge, and pass a piece of fine 
strong twine between the circles, winding and then 
knotting it firmly. Pull or cut away the card-board, 
steam the ball over the spout of a boiling kettle to 
make it fluffy, and snip it until perfectly even. 

E. M. B.—The easiest way of preparing the milk- 
weed is to let the clusters dry, when the pods will open 
and disclose the soft white down. 

E. F. C.—A quick and easy way of pricking a design 
for transferring is to run it through a sewing-machine. 
When the design is small or complex, lay it on several 
folds of soft flannel, and prick it with a pin or needle 
in clear round holes less than an eighth of an inch 
apart. Fill a small bag made of coarse muslin with 
pulverized French chalk, or pipe-clay and charcoal 
mixed; place the pricked pattern on the material, and 
keep it in position with weights; then rub the bag 
over it until all the holes are filled. Lift the pattern 


very carefully, so a8 not to disturb the dots, and fix 


the faint outline with white paint in gum or water 
size. 

Datsy.—The full alphabet was not published. 

Mes. W.—It would certainly be less cumbersome to 


work the band apart and apply it. The tiger-lily de- 
sign in crewel-work, No.5, Vol. XIV., would be hand- 


some; or, if you prefer cross-stitch, there is a chair 
border in No, 52, Vol. XII. 
Mayriower.—You will find the offices of “ best 


man” fully defined in the article on ‘October Wed- 
dings,” published in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XV. 

Mrs. B. G. S.—A lady uses her husband's full name 
on her visiting-cards. 
of this kind by mail; and it is impossible to respond 
in “our next number,” which is generally in type 
when the query reaches; moreover, justice demands 
that our numerous correspondents should await their 
turn, 


We do not answer questions 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
See illustration on page 649. 


Far over the billows, the great lonesome billows, 
The ship cleaves her path in a track of white foam, 
And wistful eyes gaze o’er the wide world of water, 
And hapless hearts cling to the memory of home: 
Dear home, where the fire burned out on the hearth- 
stone, 
And famine and cold stood like foes at the door, 
Yet bound to their love by the ties of a lifetime: 
The dear home behind them, the strange land 
before. 


The strange land before them: the worn mother 
pictures 
A place in its fields for the boy at her side, 
Yhrough all her dull heart-ache the babe her arm 
cradles 
Awakes in her throbbings of hope and of pride. 
In the brave land, the new land, the children will 
surely 
Find room to grow nobly, like sons of the best. 
Farewell to the graves under turf lowly lying! 
Farewell! there’s a glimmer of joy in the West. 


Alas for poor Norah, who carries no comfort 
To cheer her across the deep desolate sea, 

Who is sundered from Robin—a neighbor's lad only: 
Not even troth-plighted are Robin and she. 

But, oh, the sweet whispers at eve in the sheiling, 
The rambles together by hedge-row and barn, 

The blithe merry dances at fair and at wedding, 
And Robin beside her wherever she'd turn! 


Poor Norah! she knows him free-footed and easy, 
And wearing the willow for no sorrow long ; 
Perhaps while she grieves he is whistling for pleasure, 
Or singing with dairy-maid Mary a song. 
The ship cleaves its way o’er the blue rounding 
billows, 
And leaves a white pathway of turbulent foam, 
And the soul of the girl like the sea-waves is tossing, 
And breaks with its passion of longing for home. 


The aad little group, how it stirs ns to pity! 
No more shall they share 1n the life that they know, 
The gossip with frienda, and the langhter with kindred, 
The church where their fathers went long years ago; 
No more will they see the soft mist of the spring-tide, 
The rich green of summer, the autumn’s dun shade, 
On the fields where in childhood they wandered and 
sported, 
The valleys where free as the birds they have 
strayed. 


Though hunger and want have been grim in the 
doorway, 
Though poverty’s terror has fettered them down, 
Yet life in the old home had many a sunbeam, 
And life in the new will wear many a frown, 
Far oyer the billows, the vast, lonely billows, 
The ship plonghe her path in a track of white foam, 
And wistful eyes gaze o’er the dark world of water, 
And grieving hearts ache at the memory of home. 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


J E propose in a few papers to consider this 
\ / important part of our domestic economy, 
with a view to helping those young housekeepers 
who are embarrassed beyond all belief by the 
problem which can, we believe, never be satisfac- 
torily solved, but which may be approximately 
adjusted ; for we have in America an entirely new 
departure. We have servants who are so merely 
in name, while really they are our masters. We 


are not, as the ancient patriarchs were, in the 


habit of hiring our own sons and daughters, mak- 
ing them, while in our service, entirely subservient 
to us; nor are we in any way such autocrats as 
were the Southern slave-holders, nor do we wish 
to be; nor have we the remains of a feudal sys- 
tem such as the states of Europe still enjoy; nor 
have we the still better status of England, where 
an aristocratic form of government holds the 
working-man and working-woman in a wholesome 
check, demanding a well-defined “ character” as 
a means of getting a living. 

Weare in the anomalous condition of an inde- 
pendent republic which offers to the ignorant 
peasant of another country privileges which she 
denies to her own citizens, 

Mr. Lincoln’s son must be in this country 
twenty-one years before he can vote, but Michael 
Fagan’s son can vote when he has been here one 
year. The gardener’s {vote is as good as his 
master’s, and as soon as he has laid up wages 
enough, the gardener can do without his master 
better than his master can do without him. 

There is a reflected and an exaggerated misery in 
this equality when the question becomes a moot- 
ed one between mistress and maid. 

Men in all ages of the world serve men better 
than women serve women, and the business of 
the hearth and home has ever been more compli- 
cated than the same contract as between the head 
of a factory and his men. 

Perhaps all the daily wear and tear of domes- 
tic life takes itself off in the matter of masculine 
service under the name of strikes—that foolish 
beating of the head against a stone in which la- 
bor occasionally indulges. But in the matter of 
maid-service it is eternal, ever present, and most 
annoying. No lady is safe against the complaint 
of an insolent servant when asked to do some un- 
expected and unusual service, such, perhaps, as 
wiping up the water from an unexpected leak. 
“This isn’t my work, and I won’t do it.” And 
on being told to do it, saying, “I prefer to leave.” 

The next movement is, she leaves, demanding 
her wages up to the moment. The lady of the 
house is left with her table unset, the fires un- 
lighted, and all the domestic service at a stand- 
still. Nothing can prevent a cook from leaving 
on the eve of a dinner party. She knows if she 
is a good cook that she can be hired next door 
without a “ recommendation from her last place,” 
as the demand for good cooks always exceeds the 
supply. 

Why Fate has chosen to open the box of Pan- 
dora upon the American housewife, why the in- 
visible spirits have sent the most ignorant, irra- 





tional, and feather-brained “ pisentry” of the world 
to us for servants, we can not stop to inquire. 
We will try to see how best to meet the evil, and 
if possible to cure it. The mistress must, in the 
first place, try to cure herself of two faults. She 
must be firm in not giving a recommendation to 
a worthless servant, and she must be careful not 
to take a servant without a thoroughly well-ascer- 
tained character. This is the first step. Of 
course she may find that the character was worth 
nothing, but she passes her servants through a 
coarse sieve if she makes the inquiry. 

Then she must be resolute on the subject of 
wages, Whatever she promises her servant a 
month, she must make this proviso, and if the 
servant can write, she must make her sign a pa- 
per to the effect, that if she leaves before the 
month is up, or if she is sent away for bad be- 
havior, she loses her wages, If she can not write, 
this arrangement should be made in the presence 
of the other servants. A housekeeper of New 
York who has had admirable success in training 
the ignorant Irish girls who arrive straight from 
the bogs into good servants says that this has 
been her sheet-anchor. 

A mistress should always reserve to herself 
the privilege of discharging a servant for bad be- 
havior, paying her up to the day of her leaving, 
but not longer. 

Many a mistress in this country, and always in 
England, charges a servant with breakage. It 
makes them more careful, but it is seldom en- 
forced here. It would be difficult to collect from 
an ignorant, impecunious servant the value of a 
Sévres vase which she knocked down while dust- 
ing, and which may have cost $5000, But the 
principle of strictness isa good one, Be generous 
to your servants in reality, take care of them 
when sick, give them clothes and good food and 
neat bedrooms, but be determined that they shall 
obey, and do their duty by you, and use as your 
lever the question of payment—do as men in their 
business—and you will soon produce a sort of or- 
der out of chaos. 

Most ladies hate to wrangle with a servant. 
“Rather than hear Bridget talk a minute, I will 
pay her ten dollars,” said an impulsive young 
housewife. And of course Bridget found out the 
weakness, and earned many a ten dollars. She 
was like the organ-man who said he “ knew the 
vally of peace and quietness,” and who would 
not go away for ten cents. 

But ladies must take this duty upon them as 
they would the duty of attending the sick; they 
must be firm, and endure to hear Bridget talk. 
A quiet and smiling mistress can, if she is strong, 
look down the most impassioned Irish termagant ; 
and it is curious, but true, that these high-tem- 
pered girls, if conquered, make the best servants, 
unless they are addicted to drink. 

A drunken servant is often retained in a fam- 
ily because of her general excellence. Thus a 
very valuable cook may only get drunk occasion- 
ally; an old nurse is forgiven her one infirmity ; 
but it is a very dangerous precedent. They are 
uniformly unsafe, and probably make in the end 
much more trouble than they are worth. They 
are the ones who set the house on fire; they are 
the ones who fail you at the “‘ moment supreme.” 
Never trust a drunkard. It is better always to 
get, in addition to a servant’s character brought 
by herself, an interview with her last mistress. 
Learn by all means why she left her place. _ It is, 
after all, the minor points in a servant’s charac- 
ter which are of paramount importance to~the 
comfort of a mistress. A personal interview will 
be of greatest importance to the hirer. 

After putting the following category to a serv- 
ant, “Have you a written reference?” “ With 
whom did you live last?” “ How long since you 
left?” “Why did you leave?” “What can you 
do?” “What wages do you expect?” “Are you 
Protestant or Catholic?” “ What is your age?” 
“ Are you married or single ?” “ Have you a fam- 
ily or friends in the city ?” the lady arrives at a 
general comprehension of the usefulness of the 
servant, and as to whether she is of the sort she 
wants. 

She then proceeds to tell the servant what she 
wishes done, and what wages she is willing to 
give, and she tells her to call the next day ata 
certain hour, when she will have seen the lady 
who is kind enough to give her the permission to 
refer to her. 

Never hire a servant who sits during this first 
interview: if she has not the grace to rise while 
she is talking to the lady, she is a disrespectful 
girl, and may be sent away at once. 

Most servants who have been in this country 
some time, who have smartness and a certain ca- 
pacity, do sit at this first meeting, as they have 
been spoiled by American manners and careless 
American mistresses. But a lady who wishes to 
make a good servant must insist on the respect. 
A servant must stand while her mistress sits at 
every interview. If they have done it from igno- 
rance, and rise when told to, then they may be 
excused ; but if they rise sullenly, do not engage 
them: it is a bad sign in advance. 

In engaging a cook, nurse, lady’s-maid, or par- 
lor-maid, define her duties, but add, “I shall ex- 
pect you to be obliging, and ready to do what 
I tell you to do, even if I have not exactly defined 
it in this conversation.” 

Above all things, deliberately explain the sub- 
ject of wages, and write down your own promises. 

Exact respect from your servants for every 
member of the family; teach them to address 
the children as “Mr. Tom,” “Miss Alice,” and 
never indulge in a foolish familiarity with them. 
Nothing is further from real kindness than this 
so-called affability, A servant likes to look up 
to her mistress as a superior person, one who can 
and will be to her a sort of Providence, defining 
for her what she is to do in life. The familiarity 
does not raise the servant, but it lowers the mis- 
tress, and no people have so little power over their 
servants or so little of their respect as those who 
ask an opinion instead of giving an order, No 





cook likes to have her mistress ask her what to 
have for dinner. She likes a peremptory order 
which defines her day’s work. 

Nor does one servant like to be ordered by an- 
other. Give your directions first-hand, and then 
there can be no sort of doubt about the reception 
of the order. 

Having laid down a few general rules, we in- 
tend to go into the subject minutely of the duties 
expected from each servant, and how to so ar- 
range the work of an ordinary household that one 
or two good servants can do the work neatly and 
well. Another paper will be upon the more com- 
plicated subject of a household of four servants, 
and the fourth and last upon the duties of a grand 
houseful—butler, coachman, footman, and lady’s- 
maid, cook, scullery-maid, house-maid, and parlor- 
maid—and the position and duties of a house- 
keeper, 

The mistress of many servants in America is 
to be pitied. She has a realm to govern more 
trying than that of the Khedive or the Sultan. 
The wonder remains that so many do it so very 
well, and achieve a comfortable dinner every day 
with the raw material, with which they must pro- 
duce what skilled and accomplished artists and 
trained servants so elegantly and quietly create 
in the neat little kitchens of Paris or the elabo- 
rate households of England, 





SOCIAL PATRONAGE IN 
ENGLAND. 

FP\HERE are certain subtle governing rules in 

English society which one can scarcely de- 
fine as laws, yet which, from being customs, have 
gradually come to be considered as rights—those 
curious prerogatives of wealth or social power 
about which no American can ever come to any 
comfortable decision. 

Perhaps the most obtrusively apparent of these 
is the system of patronage in society, which has 
in it elements so repulsive to all honest feeling 
that it provokes the American mind to criticise 
its results as “ under-bred.” 

Mr, James’s Duchess, calling upon Miss Bessie, 
in An International Episode, and coldly, and, to 
our way of thinking, vu/garly, staring at and ques- 
tioning the American, is a very fair expression of 
that sense of conferring favors which so often 
governs the Englishwoman of rank ; but society 
is more to blame for it than the individual, since 
on the “other side” the predominant feeling of 
one class toward another is that of the limitations 
which exist between them. 

Perhaps nothing more forcibly emphasizes this 
than the method of introducing professional sing- 
ing or recitation at evening-parties, - 

Now it is well known that on the concert and 
dramatic stage are many ladies and gentlemen of 
most undoubted culture, whose society could only 
be an acquisition to any social gathering, but in 
London these people are hired to perform at any 
evening party, where they are treated with a cer- 
tain mock semblance of hospitality, which must 
affect them as far beneath the complete ignoring 
of them as guests. 

The mode of procuring their services is as 
follows: Mrs, A.or Lady B. is going to give an 
evening party. As there is to be no dancing, 
something must be done to enliven the guests, 
since introductions are not made, and people rare- 
ly talk to each other; so it has come in fashion to 
have music. Herr Von D and Mademoiselle 
F and countless other artists are delighting 
audiences at St. James’s and the Albert Hall, so 
her ladyship writes them, inviting them to her 
party, and asking what will be their terms for 
playing or singing one or two or three times. 
The terms individually are fixed ones—from ten 
to sixty or even eighty guineas an evening, and 
so the bargain is concluded. Now if these la- 
dies and gentlemen could enter Lady A.’s or B.’s 
drawing-room as they would go upon the stage, 
quitting it after each song, the humiliation and 
indignity might be qualified, for it would be 
something like singing to an ordinary concert au- 
dience ; but they come as “ half” guests, are bow- 
ed to smilingly by my lord and lady, find their 
way rather drearily about, and go to the piano 
with the air of an invited amateur, while the fash- 
ionable company, feeling they are hired perform- 
ers, talk and laugh, if they like, almost at the 
very piano, A distinguished tenor whom I heard 
once sing at such a party stopped short at the 
end of one of his songs and left the room. The 
next day Lady L sending him the fifty gui- 
neas promised, he returned it, saying he could not 
accept money he had not earned, but that hence- 
forth he would never sing to “ assist the chatter 
of a fashionable London drawing-room.” 

An American girl well known in American so- 
ciety, and who from reverses of fortune was com- 
pelled to turn her one gift of singing to account, 
went abroad to study for the concert-room, One 
evening at a party she was introduced to a lady 
of rank and very fine social position, who after 
hearing Miss S—— sing, invited her to a soirée 
at her house the following Monday. “ With your 
music, my dear,” said the great lady, good-hu- 
moredly. 

Miss S—— having procured a chaperon, went 
to F. House at about ten o’clock, as she was 
requested, bringing her music. On giving her 
name, she was ushered into a small side room, 
very chilly and uncomfortable, the footman com- 
ing to her about half an hour later to summon 
her upstairs. There the hostess received her with 
a little semi-polite perplexed air. 

“Dear Miss 8 ,»’ she said, with that man- 
ner best designated by the term affable, “I 
am so sorry that you can’t sing for a little while 
yet, as Herr Von B—— has brought 8 with 
him, and she must sing twice. Will you go into 
the drawing-room and wait a little while, and I'll 
find a time for you to sing.” 

Naturally the American girl was amazed by 
this reception, and for some moments it did not 
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occur to her that she had been “ patronized” by 
the fashionable Lady ——. Indeed, she waited 
for some weeks of thinking and comparing and 
speculating before the force of it appealed to her. 
She had, in truth, only been invited in order to 
assist Lady ’s entertainment, being in no way 
considered as a guest. To all young aspirants 
for musical fame, masters in England invariably 
say, “You must get patronage; you must sing 
at some evening parties.” But, alas, to how few 
comes the desired end! Ihave seen young girls 
struggle through season after season of “ evening- 
party” successes, which resulted only in a few 
guineas in their pockets from time to time, con- 
descending smiles from their “ patronesses,” and 
the growing chill of disappointment as the goal 
receded. 

There is, however, a different kind of social 
patronage in England, which has a worthier ob- 
ject in view, and brings more material profit to 
the protégée. This is the social support extend- 
ed to poor relations, to young people who “ must 
make a good niatch,” to the sons and daughters 
of dear old friends, ete. When a man dies, leav- 
ing his children portionless, the first idea seems 
to be of the wealth or position of any of their in- 
timate friends or relations, and there seems to be 
no sense of accepting too great a favor or incur- 
ring a humiliating obligation in making a home 
wherever it is offered under such circumstances, 
Relations always keenly feel the necessity for 
“doing something” for these unprovided sons 
and daughters; but in turn the girls thus nour- 
ished are bound to do well for themselves—if they 
have any eligible chance to take it, and be duly 
grateful. Such a young person in a household, 
although well treated, always has his or her place 
so clearly assigned that there can be no mistak- 
ing its limitations or requirements, and I venture 
to say that a little wider belief in the honest dig- 
nity of labor would do much toward ameliorating 
the trying position into which many homeless 
young people are thrust when thus forced to ac- 
cept “ patronage” from friends or relations, 

The idea of class distinetion, of course, is what 
chiefly governs the system of patronage: a mu- 
sic master desires pupils, a young elocutionist 
begins work, even an artist, as a fledgeling—all 
seek some “ patron” or “ patroness” ; and it fre- 
quently happens that the person sought for to 
fill that exalted position is entirely lacking in 
“feeling” for the art expressed, and by no means 
-qualified to assist in the best way by encourage- 
ment and advice. Of course this does not apply 
to all classes either of cultivated or wealthy peo- 
ple, for there are many such who would disdain 
either to accept or to bestow patronage, and such, 
of course, create the backbone of the pregressive 
classes; but in England society ig a many-sided 
affair, and some of its phases can never really be 
understood or even analyzed; they must be ab- 
sorbed, and then gradually results will indicate 
to the keen observer something of causes. 








SOME MARKET MYSTERIES. 
By JULIET CORSON, 


“| UT I did my marketing, as most American 

women do, from a book,” said one of my 
pupils to me a few days ago, “and I had to un- 
learn many of my rules.” Unfortunately one has 
to do that too often, Not only has indefinite 
description to be pointed and accentuated by its 
application to incongruous possible originals, 
which utterly refuse to fill their verbal or pic- 
tured outiines, but local and personal preferences 
often render confusing methods fairly clear and 
commendable. Even when a young housekeeper 
is fortunate enough to make her first choice of 
food, especially of meats, under the guidance of 
a really good marketer, this question of personal 
preference will sometimes lead her far astray. 
For instance, the good marketer would say, “* Buy 
only the best of meats, and those which are call- 
ed the ‘prime’ cuts; the cheaper and inferior 
ones will prove less economical, and surely far 
less palatable.” ‘To the first proposition it is easy 
to give indorsement; but to the second—no, 
Some of the cheaper and so-called inferior cuts 
are most delicately flavored and very nutritious. 
The tenderloin of beef, called in the French cook- 
ery books the filet, generally costs more than any 
other cut, and yet as a matter of feet the muscu- 
lar fibre of which it is composed is inadequately 
nourished, because it is exercised but little, and 
is therefore soft and tender, while the flesh 
from the leg or shoulder is more highly flavored, 
and much more nutritious. In opposition to the 
opinion generally received in this country, the 
shoulder of meat is really a good cut. In England 
the guest is invited to dine on a shoulder of mut- 
ton, for instance, while the leg is relegated to the 
plain family dinner as the more economical and 
less delicate of the two parts; mutton cutlets 
from the neck are offered as choice morsels, or 
the double neck is roasted like a saddle, while 
here we think them appropriately bestowed in 
the most humble stew. Last year, in a New 
England town near Boston, I had occasion to re- 
quire a breast of veal for use in a demonstrative 
lesson in cookery, I was told that it could be 
ordered from Boston, but that only the cutlets 
and loins were sold by the local butcher, while 
the haslet, that basis of many palatable dishes, 
was not used at all, Indeed, it is only recently 
that New York housekeepers in prosperous cir- 
cumstances have realized that it is possible to pre- 
pare a calf’s liver for the table acceptably enough 
to replace the regulation joint of meat. The pre- 
sent high price of those cuts of meat generally 
used at good tables may lead to the testing of 
those edible entrails which are really nutritious 
and well flavored. This subject will be referred 
to again. 

The purpose of the present paper is to give a 
few leading indications of excellence which may 
serve as a guide to the selection of those meats 





usually chosen as the foundation of substantial 
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meals, although to do justice to the subject in 
scant terms is impossible, 


“For ‘tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast.” 


Generally speaking, meats are not often found in 
the best condition in ordinary markets, but are 
sold at special places as “ prize beef,” or “ Can- 
ada mutton.” However, a fair quality of flesh is 
abundant, and its points of difference to inferior 
kinds are well marked. The best meats are from 
well-fed, full-grown animals that have not been 
overworked or hard driven; the flesh is fresh in 
color, firm but not hard to the touch, and the fat 
is white and solid, and laid thick upon the back 
and abundant about the kidneys ; the indications 
are absent which mark the exhaustion and irri- 
tation that attend hard driving or the improper 
transportation and housing of live stock. The 
flesh of an animal which has been slaughtered 
while tired and overheated has a dark, dull, con- 
gested appearance, and even if the fat is abun- 
dant and well placed, it shows a soft body and a 
yellowish hue, as contrasted with the firm con- 
sistency and clear white of healthy fat; to the 
palate the flesh of full-grown and well-fed ani- 
mals in good sanitary condition is highly flavor- 
ed, and firm but tender; on the other hand, the 
flesh of ill-fed creatures is tough, hard, and taste- 
less, A fact well known to hunters and to those 
country housekeepers who kill their own meat is 
not always understood by city marketers; it is 
that the flesh of recently killed animals and birds, 
if cooked while yet warm with vitality, is always 
tender. If it is allowed to become quite cold, the 
muscular fibres harden and stiffen in the rigor 
which follows death, and do not again grow 
tender until the almost imperceptible action of de- 
composition begins ; being kept just long enough 
for this action to set in, flesh again becomes 
tender. When it is impossible to avoid the use 
of tough meat, the addition of a little vinegar to 
it, either before or during cooking, will soften 
the fibres ; for instance, if half a cupful of vine- 
gar is put with six or eight pounds of beef while 
it is being stewed or boiled, it will be made more 
or less tender. Meats for roasting or broiling 
may be softened by applying to them a mixture 
of one-third of vinegar and two of good salad oil, 
with a little pepper, in quantity sufficient to moist- 
en the surface thoroughly. The oil and vinegar 
may be placed in an earthen dish, and the meat 
oceasionally turned in it, so that all parts are 
equally wetted. The vinegar softens the fibres of 
the flesh, and the oil prevents subsequent hard- 
ening; the meat need not be washed or wiped 
free from them before cooking, as they impart 
but the slightest flavor to it. The flesh of young 
animals seems tender because its texture is less 
firm than that of mature creatures, but it is 
less nutritions on account of its immaturity, and 
less easily masticated because of its looseness of 
fibre, and consequently it is less digestible. Beef, 
which has larger and harder fibres than mutton, 
is less digestible for this reason, but it contains 
an excess over the mutton of nutritious elements. 
About one-fifth of the weight of flesh is com- 
posed of fibrin, albumen, and gelatine; the residue 
is the juice of the flesh, which consists of water 
and those soluble salts and phosphates that are 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the 
general health. It is this juice which is extract- 
ed from beef in properly made beef tea, and 
which is too often lost by imperfect methods of 
boiling, broiling, and roasting meat; the applica- 
tion of salt to uncooked meat, and of brine to 
salted or pickled meat, deprives them of it, and 
its absence makes them injurious as a steady 
diet. This valuable juice is also wasted by the 
injudicious chopping and pounding of fresh meat ; 
for instance, the practice of pounding steaks to 
make them tender on'y breaks up their fibres, 
and so facilitates the escape of the juice; it 
saves the teeth some labor in mastication, but it 
destroys the nutritive value of the flesh. Note 
the difference between the effect of this almost 
universal practice and that of the application of 
oil and vinegar described in this paragraph. 

Next to the sanitary and nutritive condition of 
meat, the texture is to be considered, and then the 
percentage of bone and fat. A loose texture in 
flesh indicates an excess of water, and such a 
piece of meat will shrink in cooking more than 
flesh of a dense, firm fibre. Bones are not by any 
means to be regarded as waste; they consist 
largely of phosphates and animal matter, which 
are invaluable adjuncts to the general nourish- 
ment of the body; it is the quantity of bone pre- 
sent in a joint of meat as compared with its 
price which must determine the economic value 
of the joint. Bone constitutes about one-tenth 
part of the weight of a carcass of meat, but it is 
variously distributed ; for instance, there is com- 
paratively little in the loin and the leg above the 
shin; in the shin itself, the bone makes up about 
one-half the entire weight. The proportion of 
bone in prime mutton and pork is smaller than 
in beef, because the bones are not so large, and 
the quantity of fat is greater. Bones can be 
used to the best advantage in making soups, stews, 
and sauces or gravies. They should be well 
broken or crushed in order to facilitate the es- 
cape of their animal matter, marrow, and min- 
eral salts. Atthe instance of the English govern- 
ment Dr. Edward Smith conducted experiments 
which proved that three pounds of bone, properly 
treated, would yield as much carbon, or heat food, 
as one pound of meat, and six pounds of bone as 
much nitrogen, or flesh food, as the pound of 
flesh. The bones used by Dr. Smith were finely 
crushed, and slowly boiled for nine hours. The 
percentage of fat in beef varies from one-third to 
one-half, in prime mutton it is usually a little less 
than one-half, and in good pork it reaches about 
three-fourths. Poultry, with the exception of 
geese and ducks, and game in general, contain 
much less fat than meat. 

The next paper will give in detail the points of 
difference between good and poor meats. 
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KIT: A MEMORY. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avutuor or “ From Exiie,” “Unper One Roor,” 
“ Wantrr’s Worn,” “ Won—nor Woorn,” 
“Wuat He Cost Her,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PHYSICIAN IS IN VAIN. 


Nor a word did Christopher Garston say of 
what he had heard of Mark’s rejected applica- 
tion; but for the last few days that remained of 
the term he kept a watchful eye on him, and no- 
ticed that the road to Baddingly was a more fa- 
vorite walk with him than ever. Moreover, that 
he walked thither alone. Kit himself also paid 
more than one visit to that secluded village, and 
made certain inquiries, the effect of which upon 
him was that similar to laughing-gas. It evoked 
paroxysms of merriment, in which, however, he 
ouly indulged in solitude ; while, on the other hand, 
as if suffering from reaction, he sometimes became 
intensely melancholy. 

This last state of mind was now become very 
uncommon with Christopher Garston ; but it had 
not always been so, For years, when alone, he 
had been subject to fits of depression, of which 
only one human being besides himself had been 
cognizant. But of late these had become more 
and more infrequent. He was “getting over 
them,” which, as he said to himself, was “a good 
sign,” though he never said of what. He was 
not much given to mental introspection, but con- 
tented himself with keeping his eyes uncommon- 
ly wide open to all external objects, including his 
fellow-creatures. His powers of observation had, 
indeed, through long practice, become very keen 
now, and (within certain limits) accurate. And 
he concentrated them— in all kindliness, it should 
be added, and good faith—upon the unconscious 
Mark. 

He had learned from Trenna that Mark had 
not a little scared his folks at home by hinting at 
the possibility of his not returning to The Knoll 
for the Christmas vacation, or, at all events, for 
the first part of it. “Of course they know no- 
thing about such matters,” wrote Trenna, “ nor, 
indeed, do I. But is it possible that the prepa- 
rations for the Tripos can be already so press- 
ing?” 

The tears rolled down Kit’s cheeks as he read 
this reference to the exigencies of Moral Science. 

“He has so frightened his mother and Maud,” 
Trenna went on to say, “that they will be grate- 
ful if he comes at all; but do persuade him to 
delay his return as little as possible. And oh, 
Kit, do not yourself delay! It is touching to see 
how mother and sister pine to see thei darling 
back ; but The Knoll, even without him, is still 
a happy home, while mine, dear Kit—you know 
what mine is, What, then, must it be without 
you ?” 

Kit sighed, and murmured, “ What, indeed! 
Poor Trenna !” 

Yet he wrote to her as follows: “ You may set 
the minds of our friends at The Knoll at ease, my 
darling. Mark will come home all right. But it 
is possible there may be a few days’ delay. If I 
also am a little behind time, I know you will for- 
give it, since—this is between ourselves—it will 
be for Mark’s advantage. I will tell you about it 
when we meet. There is nothing serious amiss, 
but he wants what the governor calls ‘a little 
looking after’”—a phrase Mr. Garston was ac- 
customed to use with reference to persons he sus- 
pected (and he suspected most people) of pecu- 
lation. “From this you will gather that I shall 
come with Mark, and, in fact, be his shadow till 
I drop him safely at his own door, I was not at 
all surprised to hear of Meade’s success with his 
Mogadion patient, nor, I do assure you, was I dis- 
pleased. He has no doubt some amiable quali- 
ties, and behaved uncommonly well in the matter 
of putting a stop to the libel case. I am glad to 
hear he has gone to London, where he will find 
scope for his talents, which are—in his own line 
—considerable. But indeed, indeed, he was nev- 
er worthy of my darling Trenna, though in her 
modesty she may at one time have imagined so. 
If ever I migrate to London, which, as we agreed, 
is a very possible contingency, I think I shall find 
Braithwaite useful. I have a scheme in my head, 
of which I have ventured to drop a hint to him, 
which looks very promising. What is brightest 
in it is that it gives me hopes of placing my dar- 
ling Trenna—and that in no distant future—in 
a position, I don’t say suitable to her deserts, for 
in that case she would sit, ‘ with a crown of gold, 
on a throne, like Tennyson’s Merman, but one 
which would befit her.” 

To Mark, Christopher proposed that they should 
at the end of the term delay their return home 
for a few days, to which the other eagerly acceded. 
Kit’s next suggestion, however—namely, that they 
should spend the time in question in London— 
seemed by no means so welcome. “I had much 
rather stay up here,” he said. Even when Kit 
pointed out that to stay at Cambridge when the 
other men “ went down,” without permission, was 
a breach of discipline, Mark, though ordinarily 
most amenable to authority, appeared very will- 
ing to “risk it.” It was only when the other 
pressed the London project as a favor to himself 
that he consented. 

Kit’s influence over him was indeed almost 
without limit. Had their positions been reversed, 
and the Baddingly Road had had its attractions 
for Christopher Garston, it is certain no persua- 
sion of Mark’s would have placed his feet upon 
the road to London; while as for the authorities, 
I am afraid Kit had but little regard for them, 
His bump of reverence was but small, On the 
other hand, Kit would have done anything for his 
friend—even to some self-sacrifice—in the way of 
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spirits and the need of a little excitement—* I 
am a peg too low, Mark, and want a lark,” was 
his mode of putting it—he had not proposed this 
glimpse of London life upon his own account at 
all, but solely for his friend’s benefit. 

Kit had had many such glimpses, and had oft- 
en heard the chimes at midnight in the neighbor- 
hood of Pall Mall, when his father imagined him 
to have been within sound of those of Great St. 
Mary. There were indeed few young men of his 
age who had sown so plentiful a crop of wild oats 
as Master Christopher. But young as he was, his 
mind had already become in some respects ma- 
ture, and fixed upon serious matters; if not on 
sowing good grain, at all events on reaping a sub- 
stantial harvest. His notion was that a little 
London dissipation was the very panacea for 
Mark’s present state of mind, and the thing most 
likely to sweep away any sentimental nonsense 
it might be harboring in connection with the Bad- 
dingly Road. If he was wrong, it was a mistake 
that his elders and betters have fallen into before 
him, as regards their young people. Indeed, these 
little excursions to London, which may almost be 
said to be a part of the University course, are 
looked upon with no disfavor by many a Pater- 
familias. Only second to the national supersti- 
tion concerning the benefits of “roughing it” is 
the idea that it does no harm to young men that 
they should have their opportunities of sowing 
their wild oats. But it is sometimes fatal to good 
husbandry; indeed, the poet goes further, and 
warns us lest this 

“Divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 

The British Paterfamilias, however, is not poet- 
ical, but, on the whole, philosophical. 

Any more deplorable failure, however, so far 
as Mark was concerned, than that expedition of 
pleasure, was never planned. Our British notions 
of “a lark” are, it is true, various and peculiar. 
A very common one is that it consists in pointing 
a gun (which you believe to be unloaded) for fun 
at your sister, and blowing her brains out; but 
the lark of Christopher Garston and Mark Med- 
way had no fun in it. Mark was in the worst of 
spirits, and yawned at everything. Kit took him 
to the Cider Cellars (at that date in their prime), 
to “The Judge and Jury,” and to all sorts of en- 
tertainments which begin when you and I, hon- 
est reader, have been for hours asleep in our re- 
spective and respectable beds. Mark’s behavior 
even in scenes of attractive dissipation was, as 
Kit afterward described it, 

“ As though you had taken sour John Knox 
To the ballet at Paris, Vieuna, and Munich, 

Fastened him into a front row box, 

And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic.” 

Of course he was out of his element, but mak- 
ing allowances for the fact that Mark was en- 
gaged in compiling a history of Cornwall, and had 
a theory of his own about the religion of the Dru- 
ids, he was still young, and might reasonably be 
supposed to be susceptible to the smile of beau- 
ty. He paid no more attention to it, however, 
than he would have paid to a cricket match. 

Then Kit shook his head, justly concluding 
that matters were much more serious with his 
friend than he had had any idea of, and took him 
home to his mother. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
COMING HOME. 


Tne poet has told us, and in all good faith, 
that “ there is no place like home” ; but it is pos- 
sible he made that observation in a double sense ; 
for the word “like” may signify “so bad as.” 
There was certainly no p'ace(or very few places) 
calling itself a home which in this sense was like 
the Grey House. This was a circumstance, how- 
ever, by no means known at Cambridge, where 
Mr. Garston’s modest dwelling-house at Mogadion 
had been described, by one who was in the best 
position to do so, as a palatial residence inhabit- 
ed by a county family of distinction. Indeed, 
one of the few reasons which had rather indis- 
posed Christopher Garston to welcome his friend’s 
coming to college was the apprehension that his 
account of matters at home might not be quite 
identical with his own. For though Kit’s mind, 
as we have said, was maturing rapidly, he had a 
weakness or two still left, and one of these was a 
tendency to boastfulness. It is bred in the bone 
in some men. They would have us believe that 
they are spoiled children of Fortune in all things ; 
that their speculations on the Stock Exchange 
are always successful; and that when they have 
forgotten their umbrellas it never rains, Nay— 
what with ordinary mortals is unprecedented—I 
have even known them acknowledge that they 
habitually win at whist. 

As it happened, Christopher Garston’s fancy 
sketches of the state of things at Mogadion did 
not suffer by contrast with that more literal ver- 
sion which might have been expected from his 
friend. Medway was reticent about his home 
affairs, and his college friends—who, moreover, 
were not Kit’s friends—evinced no curiosity to 
become acquainted with them. In this matter 
there is between the under-graduate and the 
school-boy a marked distinction. The school-boy 
is often solicitous to show that his father keeps 
more horses, and is altogether a greater person- 
age, than other boys’ fathers ; the under-graduate 
has a noble contempt for such comparisons, and 
wishes, on the whole, that his father would keep 
less horses, and make up the difference to him in 
his allowance. Kit’s boastfulness was the only 
thing about him which bored his friends, though 
it must be owned that here and there it did him 
some service. 

Mr. Robert Braithwaite, for example, would not 
perhaps have been quite so intimate with him 
had he suspected he was the somewhat scape- 
grace son of a country attorney, and (especially) 
that Kit had attached himself to him as the man 








above all others likely to be of use to him in aft- 
er-life. As it was, he took Christopher Garston 
for a young gentleman of sufficient means, and 
with such a remarkable talent for business affairs 
that he mentioned him more than once in his let- 
ters to his father, the City magnate. Of this fact 
Kit had made himself acquainted, and in the 
scheme at which he had hinted to Trenna it 
formed no insignificant item. He was returning 
home, indeed, with higher hopes respecting his 
future than he had ventured to entertain before ; 
but, at the same time, as he drew near the Grey 
House, his heart was heavy within him. How 
very, very different, he retlected, was the reality 
that awaited him from the picture he had drawn 
for other eyes! His father, as he was well aware, 
was estranged from him, if indeed that could 
be called estrangement which was the gradual 
separation caused by annoyance and disappoint- 
ment at his own conduct in one whose feelings 
toward him had never been those of a parent. 
Mr. Garston senior was a hard man, who, when 
his son had earned his praise, had been silent, 
but when he merited his rebuke, had administered 
it with severity. Such men are common enough, 
and when they find their offspring undutiful, in- 
veigh against them as being devoid of natural 
affection—a proof that they themselves are no 
believers in heredity. But Mr. Garston was not 
only hard as an oak branch, but as crooked. His 
ways were devious, his morality of a low order, 
and backed by sordid saws (‘“ Heaven helps those 
who heip themselves,” “ Beware of being found 
out,” ete., ete.), which, uttered by one in domestic 
authority, are apt to be laid to heart by young 
people quite as readily (to say the least of it) as 
a Scripture text on a bedroom wall. 

From his father’s hand Kit expected little or 
nothing; and without any such expectation he 
knew that the hopes he entertained of winning 
Maud Medway for a wife were, for the present, 
hopeless. He could not go to her and offer him- 
self as a husband without a penny. But he had 
played his part with her as a lover, and, as he 
flattered himself, successfully. Without having 
absolutely engaged herself to him, he was sure 
that she was cognizant of his feelings toward her, 
and to some extent at least reciprocated them. If 
only circumstances were propitious, he felt that, 
with Mark’s affection and Mrs. Medway’s good 
wishes to back him, Maud would become his wife. 
He had no rival, nor was he likely to have any; 
for of Frank Meade he had never had any fears 
in this respect. Maud had never shown any ten- 
derness for Frank ; indeed, her woman’s eye must 
have long since discovered that he had a weak- 
ness for Trenna; and though Kit was well re- 
solved that nothing should ever come of that, 
the circumstance strengthened his own position, 
Maud would wait for him, and, as he fondly hoped, 
this need not be for long. 

But in the mean time! 

How he grudged the days he must still pass 
under yonder roof, looking so grim and bare 
through the leafless trees! A dark and loveless 
home, indeed, save for its one sweet tenant, 
Trenna. It must not be concluded that the young 
man’s thoughts were of himself alone; far from 
it; he thought of his sister with deep and pas- 
sionate affection, and even of her fate apart from 
his own. What a life she must have had of it 
during these last few months, while he had been 
at college, out of sight of the disagreeable scenes, 
out of hearing of the disagreeable things, which 
must often have met her eyes and ears! How 
much doubtless she had undergone, and for his 
sake; and vet how patient, how docile, how un- 
complaining, she had been! What a gentle, as 
well as steadfast, guardian angel! 

She was waiting for him, as he knew she would 
be, straining her eyes from the hall porch to catch 
the first sight of him as the fly drove through the 
gate; and if unselfishness can hallow love, hers 
indeed was sacred. They embraced affectionate- 
ly, but even as they did so, he whispered, warily, 
with a glance at his father’s door, “Is he at 
home ?” and she answered, “ No, not just now,” 
with a sigh of relief, or rather of reprieve, and 
led him into her own little room. Then she put 
him from her at arm’s-length, and regarding him 
more as though she had been an affianced bride 
than a sister, exclaimed, 

“How well and bright you look, Kit! Thank 
Heaven for that!” 

“IT am afraid, my darling, you have little else 
to be thankful for,” he answered, tenderly, push- 
ing the rich masses of raven hair from her brow, 
and regarding in his turn her comely but care- 
worn face. ‘“ You have had a bad time of it, I 
fear, Trenna.” 

“Don’t speak of it, at least not just yet,” she 
murmured; “I can’t bear it. You left all well at 
Cambridge ?” 

“Oh yes! Mark is well enough in health. I 
brought him with me.” 

“T was not thinking of Mark: what is Mark 
to me? I mean as regards your own affairs. 
There is nothing new amiss, I trust ?” 

““No, darling, nothing. So far from that, I 
trust things are in train to make amends for all 
my errors and misdoings.” 

When things went wrong with him, through his 
own fault, Kit was wont to call them, as Beau 
Brummel’s valet called his master’s spoiled cra- 
vats, “our failures,” but the present occasion was 
a supreme one, and seemed to demand a higher 
flight of morality. 

“I hope, Kit, there is no danger about your 
plan,” Trenna answered, apprehensively. “ We 
have had enough of risks.” 

“No, no danger, dear, and indeed no risk to 
me. It is a bold stroke that I am contemplating, 
no doubt, but ‘ faint heart never won fair lady.’ ” 

“It is not—oh, Kit,” she faltered—‘ I hope it 
has nothing to do with Maud ?” 

“Certainly not. What made you think of her ? 
—the proverb misled you. No, I can not afford 
to think of Maud just yet.” 

His sister’s lips moved ; what they would have 
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uttered had she given them leave was, “ Neither 
now, nor ever”; but she would not vex him with 
opposition at such a moment. Moreover, it was 
her own conviction, fiom what she had seen be- 
tween Frank and Maud of late, that Kit’s chance 
was over in that quarter, 

It was certainly from no association of ideas 
) Christopher Garston’s mind that he continued : 
And how about Frank Meade ?” 

Trenna turned scarlet, as though he had read 


“*YOU HAVE LITTLE ELSE TO BE THANKFUL 


her thoughts. Kit, on the other hand, attributed 
her change of color to another reason. 

“T hope there is an end to that folly, Trenna,” 
he said, frowning. 

“There was no folly,” she answered, vele- 
meéntly. Then, with exeeeding bitterness, she add- 
ed: “ But if you mean, Is all chance of my becom- 
ing the wife of an honest man at an end? I an- 
swer ‘Yes.’ My lot in life, as you well know, is 
thrown in with yours.” 

A heavy frown passed over Kit’s face; it was 
with difficulty that he restrained a burst of pas- 
sion. He answered, however, in tones even more 
gentle and persuasive than usual: “Thrown in, 
dear Trenna, but not thrown away. A time will 
come—and soon—when you will not regret having 
been the good genius of Kit Garston.” 

She shook her head and smiled sadly. “ Your 
intercessor and defender, if you like,” she an- 
swered, “ but not good.” 

“Nor a genius, perhaps,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. “ Well, well; we will not quarrel about 
terms. Let it suffice that no brother ever owed 
to sister what I owe to you. My whole life will 
be too short to repay it.” 

Then she clung to him, and sobbed and cried as 
though her heart would break, though not with 
sorrow only, while he clasped her to his breast, 
and looked over her shoulder thoughtfully into 
the dark Past and distant Future. 


“You paid the compensation money I sent 


| you to Meade, I conclude, though you did not 





mention it, of course, in any of your letters 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘ How did he take it? It was a delicate oper- 
ation, such as I could have trusted to no hand but 
yours.” 

“He asked no questions, except whether I was 
sure it did not inconvenience me, as, if so, there 
was no sort of hurry about the repayment. He 
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behaved throughout with a delicacy and generos- 
ity suchas I shell never forget to my dying day.” 

“He did, did he? Well, that is one thing well 
over, at all events—thanks to you. He has kept 
his own counsel, I presume. As to the other mat- 
ter—the note at Plymouth, I mean—you have no 
suspicion of the governer’s having heard of 
that ?” 

‘No. He has, however, been cultivating re- 
lations with Mr. Tennant, who had Dr. Meade’s 
instructions for the libel case.” 

“ And whom he swore he never would speak to 
again,” said Kit, with a sneer. “ Well, he will 
learn nothing there, if Frank is to be trusted.” 

“Frank is to be trusted above all men. But 
there must be others cognizant of—of the mat- 
ter in question.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” answered Kit, biting his 
lip. 

“Father has not hinted of his loss for weeks,” 
observed Trenna, after a pause. 

“That's bad,” mused Kit; “for any one may 
be sure he has not forgotten it. And I suppose 
you have had to listen to a good many jeremiads 
concerning my unworthy self.” 

“Your father has not mentioned your name 
for weeks, Kit.” 

“Indeed! That’s the worst news of all, Tren- 
na. If he is silent—is not abusive—there must 
be mischief brewing.” 
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“ Indeed, I fear so,” she answered. 

“ Well, well, we can only wait, and hope for the 
best; there is no use making ourselves wretch- 
ed about it;” for Trenna’s face was full of fear. 
“There! there! let us talk of something else. I 
was going to tell you of this scheme of mine. 
You know Cook’s Creek ?” 

“Yes; the place where the tin mine was,” she 
answered, with a pretense of interest. 

“Where the tin mine is,” you should say. ‘The 
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“You mean that they have had too many en- 
terprises,” observed Trenna. Her manner had 
entirely altered. One would never have recog- 
nized her as the same girl who but a few-mo- 
ments ago had succumbed to her feelings. What 
had been wax was iron, Or was it the difference 
only between iron hot and iron cold ? 

“Well, perhaps so; let us say that after so 
many under-ground ventures they have become 
| as blind as moles—even to their own interests 
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metal is there still, safe enough. The mine was 
yielding largely, when the works were stopped 
because the expense of the machinery swallowed 
the profits of the yield. It was a rich mine even 
in the times of the Phoenicians, Borlase says 
of it—” 2 

“Are you quoting from a prospectus ?” 
rupted Trenna, quietly. 

“Well, upon my life, you are a sharp girl, 
You've guessed it; though at present it’s only 
an idea in my own mind. I have been thinking 
a good deal about it, and I am quite convinced 
there’s money in that mine.” 

“You mean there would be,” put in Trenna, 
gravely, “if you could persuade people to sink it 
there.” 

“Not at all; I would only persuade them to 
sink a shaft, and then they would find the tin. 
They would have to find the tin in one sense, of 
course, to begin with,” said Kit, with a droll look, 
“but in the end I am quite sure they would be 
amply recompensed.” 

“T don’t think you would persuade other peo- 
ple to be ‘quite sure,’” replied Trenna, dryly; 
‘at least nobody who knows Cook’s Creek.” 

“Just so,” replied Kit, with an inexpressibly 
comical air. “There is no profit, as has been 
long admitted, to be got out of one’s own coun- 
try. 
enterprise.” 


inter- 
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The folks about here are wholly without | 


For my part, I shall make no effort to enlighten 
them, I shall appeal to the intelligent public— 
people who live a long way from Mogadion.” 

“And do you think,” said Trenna, in the same 
cynical tone, “that an intelligent public will be- 
lieve in a mine the expenses of working which 
swallow up its profits ?” 

“They did swallow them, my dear, but that is 
no reason why they should continue to do so, 
Science has altered the conditions, and given us 
better machinery at a cheaper rate. Yes, as you 
were about to observe, that is the prospectus 
again; and a very good prospectus too.” 

For Trenna’s air was not only incredulous, but 
disdainful. “If I were you I would say nothing 
in it about the Phoenicians,” she said, quietly. 

“Why not? I thought the allusion rather a 
trump card. Why not the Pheenicians ? 

“Well, because—if I may say so without offense 
—they, like the mines, have been worked out.” 

“There’s something in that, my girl; Pll think 
about it. And just think over the matter yourself, 
will you? Your suggestions are always worth 
having. We must have something—I mean in 
the prospectus—to remove the thing from the 
domain of mere speculation. Hush! there’s the 
governor’s footstep. Not one word of this, re- 
member, to any living soul, my darling, I'll go 
out and meet him.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PAINTING IN OIL ON PLUSH 
AND VELVET. 
IL. 

\ THERE economy is necessary, velvet and 
plush with cotton back may be used, pro- 
vided the pile is of silk or wool; for oil-paints, 
being more opaque than water-colors, will retain 
their brilliancy on any material. The best colors 
for groundwork are seal brown, maroon, sage and 
bronze green, and blue-black, or a very deep 

purple. 
Fhowers and foliage with autumn tints may be 





| tic sable for drawing the design, veining the pet- 
als, and working in and softening the tints. 
For large flowers and leaves a flat brush of 
stiff hog hair may be used, the size of the 
brush varying with the size of the leaf to be 
painted. To expedite the work, many use a pal- 
| ette-knife in place of the bristle brush. 
| A brush will be needed for every color used. 
| The best sable brushes have hair of a light yellow, 
| firmly set in the handle and springy at the point. 
A flat sable brush is necessary in painting 
leaves and flowers, and a round brush in finish- 
ing and painting the stems and branches, 


If | 
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seratchy, uneven look to the painting. 
fore these should be carefully examined before 
purchasing. 

To test them, press them upon the palm of the 
hand. If the ends of the hair seem pointed and 
they spring back readily without leaving strag- 
gling and diverging hairs, they may be consider- 
ed good, 

Ther® is nothing better for large work than a 
well-made bristle brush or tool, while the sable 
is equally good in finishing. 

The handles of the brushes used should be of 
cedar, well polished. They are light to handle 





painted very effectively on either velvet or plush, 
The implements and materials for painting in oil, 
though more numerous than in water-colors, are 
not expensive. 

A rest, or mahl-stick, will be found necessary 
to steady the arm and keep it from rubbing the 
paint. The lower end of the stick should be held 
in the left hand. The upper end of the stick 
must be well padded with leather or chamois, so 
that it will leave no mark where it rests on the 
surface of the picture. 

A variety of brushes is needed—the fine elas- 
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brushes bag or swell where the hair joins the 
handle, or diverge and form several points at the 
end, they are worthless except for blending. 

Brushes called hog-hair tools are made both 
round and flat, and are much used by artists who 
paint rapidly. 

The flat brushes give squareness and crispness 
to the design where such effects are desirable, 
and save much time and labor. 

Sometimes the hair is cut at the ends: this 
gives an unpleasant, coarse touch to the brush, 
and where it is used it will invariably give a 
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Where foliage, shrubbery, and uneven grass are 
to be presented, a flat brush of the st 
bristles unevenly cut at the end may be 
good effect and a rapidity truly 
groundwork painting. 


fest hog 
used with 
wonderful in 


In cleaning brushes great care should be taken 
t , 


as no oil cun 





be used where the painting is done 
on plush and veivet 
W hen put up for the day they should be dipped 
in turpentine and h a clean soft cloth. 
This should be repeated until the color is thor- 
oughly extracted from the bru 
When the work is comp 
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and easily cleaned, whereas the pine handles will | brushes standing in a cup of turpentine till again 


soon become, from the ingrained color, dirty and 
disagreeable to the touch. 

Sometimes in painting the surface of flowers 
with large leaves the brush will become so load- 
ed with paint that it will be necessary to clean it. 
This may be done by pressing the brush tightly 
between several folds of old white cotton cloth. 
Commence at the place where the hair joins the 
handle, and press downward. In this way it may 
be kept free from color during the progress of 


| the painting. 


required for use his is a thoroughly bad prae- 


tice, for it renders the hair harsh, and will seon 


| dissolve the cement that fastens it to the handle. 


An easel will be the next thing required. If 
no “ artists’ materials” store is convenient, a ear- 
The frame should 
be similar to a step-ladder, only of lighter mate- 
rial and without the steps. Pegs may be placed 
in the frame at a convenient distance apart, that 
the picture may be raised or lowered as necessary. 

If wooden palettes are used, they should: be 


penter can easily make one. 
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thoroughly saturated with linseed-oil, then dried 
for several days, and the wash repeated, rubbing 
it thoroughly into the wood to prevent the absorp- 
tion of color. 

Oblong palettes are considered the best, as they 
afford more room for a variety of colors. A pal- 
ette-knife is also necessary in the manipulation 
of colors, and in some cases in putting them on. 

Where colors are laid on with a palette-knife, 
the smallest pattern used will be the best. This 
should be thin and tapering, with a heavy smooth 
handle. 

In all cases great care and attention should be 
given to the procuring of good brushes, as on 
these in a great measure depends the success of a 
painting. 





ON THE FARMERS’ SIDE. 

SreakinG of the statement made by Hiram 
Sistey & Co., the great Rochester and Chicago 
seedsmen, and the largest seed growers in the 
world, to the Tariff Commission, the Detroit Free 
Press says, editorially: “It was one of those 
clear, compact, comprehensible utterances which 
are worth reams of elaborate discussion. When 
they declared against taxing 7,000,000 seed users 
for*the benefit of 100 seed growers, they turned 
a perfect flood of electric light upon the iniquity 
of the tariff. We commend this pithy presenta- 
tion of the case to the farmers who belong to the 
hundred thousands whom the tariff taxes for the 
benefit of the hundreds.—[ Adv. ] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Ia very valuable for professional men. It supplies the 
ogee ¥ which are always lost by severe mental 
abor.—[Adv.] 








PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggis sts, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Perrix, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—1 lave examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Prrnriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 





ADVERTLISHMEN'L'S 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never*varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Nirs. THOMPSON’S 













‘The remarkable enccess 01 
this charming article of adorn- 
tment, is due to the CONWEN- 
TENCE, COMFORT and DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE given toevery wearer. Ap ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
7g, have lost a portion of their once abundant 
@/ bair—er to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
7 ‘whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of natural curly hair they cannot getout of wave. 
One GRAND FEATURE they have no 
FALSE WIG-LIKE appearance,so EASILY 
, SEEN in ALL OTHER waves a 
while the doing away with crimping pt 








CIALTY, goods 
#t mv Headquarters, 32 EAST (4TH ST... N.Y 
B68 Washington Send 


alogue, Goods sent O. O, D,, with privilege aiemainaion 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 ee New York City. Catalogue free, 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. pv Faby c,. 
GUNTH {R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C hicago. 


Dp; DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15¢c, 
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GOLD MEDAL, an 1878, 
BAKER 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
{ 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

” 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES ) 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, dc., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekili and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
ean confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS « CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 














Neraene NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can bé found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEssS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 








HARPER'S BAZAR | 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 





IND 


Before you purchase Furniture send for an Illustrated 

Priced Catalogue, mailed free by the 
BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 

559 to 571 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








OV ERCOM E all trouble with 


THE ACME LEVER COFF-BUTTONS 
Cas 






OPFN. 
CLOSED. 


=I 7 ‘os 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy afl 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may addre 38 Mme. JULIAN, No. 0. 48 3 East 20th St., N.Y. 


- | WHO STOLE THE HAM? | sorte a a 
ported Cards. WHITING, 50 Nes: N 


BEATTY’S Org: = at stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. 
Factory rnuning day and night. Catalogne 


FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powders, 
50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 

or health, $1 50 per box. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Something New. 


Unequaliled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAVE, 
withthe improved clas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward, 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not naturally ‘cnrly. 
Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
Tilustrated price-list free of charg 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 4th St., near 6th till New lew York. 
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[PEARLS 7%: MOUTH | 














i BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | i 


o*——- 0: ——-:0: 20! % lo: ——-:0: ——-:0: 30 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT 








which renders the teeth wnitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
m the teeth and prevents decay. _ 


" SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


ECONOMIZE TIME AND LABOR! 





does both. It is a most desirable substitute for in- 





abrading or corroding. 
Silver, Plated Ware, Nickel Plates on 
Stoves, Brass Plates, &c., &c. 


BUY AND YOU WILL CONTINUE TO USE IT. 


__ RES ECT IMITATIONS! 





i J y 
FRINGES, COORDS, TASSELS. 
We make a specialty of Trimmings for DRAPERY 
AND ART NEEDLEWORK. ’ 33d St. L. Station.) 
MecLEAN & GELLER, 1293 Broadway, N. Y. 
Corre spondence Solicited. 





ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


* FLOWERS 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastefully arrange eed in BOUQUETS and DESIGNS, 


ie 
LARGEST STOC K. FINEST COLORS. 
Ro other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 
le. Flo: rugyists,Fancy and Art Stores 
should send for our Ylustrated Wholesale Price-List. 
entn Saeaaae, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 
dy 


Roa M SIBLEY & CO. 
00-200 Randolph "St, GHIEACD, ILL: 


Mme. GURNEY « Co, 


No. 6 B. I4th St., or P. 0. Box 3527, New York. 








e Lace,” 50c, Seud 3c. for Samples and Price-List, 





2 


flammable, acid, gritty powders and polishes, without 


Importers of Lace Braids and * Arrasene.” ** How to 












ARCADIA. 














i PVELVETEEN| 


The Pile is fine, 
deep and rich, 

The finish is soft 
and silky. 

The colors are 
perfectly uni- 
Sorm, 


They are not 
harsh and 
heavy, like or- 
dinary Velvet« 
Gen. 

They are not 


The tin.s are streaked. 
bright and They do not fade. 
beautiful, har- They do not spot. 
monizing with They cannot be 
the latest and distinguished 
most Sashion- from Lyons Silk 
able shades in Velvets. 


Dress Goods. 
They are durable 
and handsome. 
They are war- 
ranted. 
In the French ana English markets they have superseded 
the use of Silk Velvets. 


They are not 
equalled by any 
 , other make. 





Ask for 





ARCADIA Ge 


a gait 
we VELVETEEN Boe 
nocther. Eda satisticd 


For the protection of the consumer we stamp every yard. 
rade lied by the Agents, 
THAEN & CHRISTIE. 165 Church St.. N.Y. 
Retail trade by TEFFT, WELLER, & CO., 
326, 328, 330 Broadway, N 
_And by prominent De alers throughout the : country. 





E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union | Square, New ¥ or ‘k. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not only shows how to prepare 
and cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and 
how to entertain company with quiet grace and refine- 
ment at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. * * * There is no 
detail of the economy of the table that is overlooked, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by illus- 
trative engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 

This is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. Not 
only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller bunt wise class, and possessed of immense in- 
finence. There is nothing neglected, but everything 
is done that can be required of the fullest professional 
and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to a 
turn, These pages fortify the intelligent mind, and 
enlighten the mind that is ignorant.—Boston Tvaveller. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled honsewife has found all of them 
good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














UJ PUTIAN BAZAAR, 

facilities for the economical and 
Babies’ Clothing. Everything for Children’s 
Hosiery, and Underwear, Shoes, ete. pootee 

W.23"°ST. 

Beste Gonscom New 
For circular. address 

~ ART NEEDLEWORK AND PAINTING. 
open for pupils and visitors. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
___ United | States, on b receipt of the price. 
il FurnisHes unequaled 
satisfactory outfitting of Children. 
Boys’ Clothing, Girls’ Clothing, 
wear for all ages up to 16 years a specialty, in- 
eluding Hats and Furnishing Goods, Millinery, 
oods. Best styles. Low ec. Mail orders 
ve careful attention. Catalogue free. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List of Designs for 
Art Work mailed on receipt of two 3c. stamps. School 
BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
23 Union Square, New York City. 





50 LARGE all new CHROMO CARDS for 1893 with 
name 10c. Try me, J, B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 

















OCTOBER 14, 1882. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








NOW READY: 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED. 


CONTAINS 140 PAGES FINELY PRINTED MAT- | 


TER ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY ANSWERING 
THE 
EXHAUSTIVE QUERY, 

i non ( r 

WHAT TO) ..§ HOW TO 
ah ) : 1" nn 

WEAR § (OBTAIN IT. 
THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE BEING AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
OF THE VOLUMINOUS VARIETIES OF GOODS 
OFFERED IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. WHAT- 
EVER MAY BE DESIRED FOR WIFE, CHILDREN, 
OR HUSBAND CAN BE FOUND IN OUR ESTAB- 
LISUMENT. 


SINGLE NO., 
15 cents. 


PER ANNUM, 
50 cents. 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY GOODS, LACE AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHOES, FANCY GOODS, 
STATIONERY, BOYS’ CLOTHING, AND, IN FACT, 
EVERYTHING ELSE THAT CAN BE DESIRED 
FOR HOME USE, ORNAMENTATION, OR TOILET. 


Fdward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311 to 317 GRAND ST, 
56, 58, 60 to 70 ALLEN STREET New Vork. 


59, 61, 68 ORCHARD STREET, 
S i] , | C t , & S a 


Simpson, 
Crawford, 
& Simpson. 


CARD. 


LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue | 


WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIR 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Cth 20th St... N.Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West l4th St., 9 Kue de Clery. 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 


Avenue and 


AND ELEGANT STYLES IN 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, AND 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 


NEW 


OF OUR OWN DESIGNS. 
MOURNING MILLINERY A SPECIALTY. 
A large and varied assortment of Hats for Misses 


aud School-girls. Hats for little Giris and Boys. 


ADDRESSES | 


| Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
FALL STYLES OPEN. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ —— &o. 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &e. 


FALL NUMBER 


“ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY BAZAAR” 


WILL BE ISSUED SEPT, 25TH. 











MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 
Do your Shopping at Home, 





JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


CARPETS. 
| 





Have now open their Fall Importation of Foreign | 
Carpets, forming a collection of rare novelties 
unequalled in designs, colorings, &c., viz. : 


|Axminster, 


| Super in Make, 


Wilton, and 
Brussels. 


| 
Al 
A choice assortment of American Carpets, 
Vil-cloths, Rugs, Mats, K&e., &e. 
| 


BROADWAY & {9th ST. 


. . niente | 
FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
15e. box ‘ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 

from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 





STERN BROTHERS 


LEADING HOUSE 


FOR | 


‘DRY GOODS, SUITS, 


AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR 


| Ladies’, Children’s, & Gents’ Wear, 


WILL ISSUE THEIR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF FALL STYLES | 
AND PRICES, ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20, AND | 


WILL MAIL THE SAME ON RECEIPT OF 6 


| CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Walter Buhl & Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Silk and Satin Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 

&e. 

Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


$12 a day at home easily made. C ostly 
Address Truk & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 
















$7) A WEEK. 
4 Outtit free. 





RIONP 





VELVETEEN 


AREIL 





THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS 


SILK VELVET. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented 


Dye, & Finish, 


Fine Texture, Rich, 
Full-toned Colors, 
Great Depth of 


Immovable Pile, 


NONPAREIL 





THE CLIMAX 
Improvements 


IN 
VELVETEENS. 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 


HFKOCH SOK] 


102 ,104% 106 W.20™ ST. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


IN 
Plushes, Velvets, Silks, Brocades, 
DRESS GOODS, 


FURS, PASSEMENTERIE, LACES, RIBBONS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


LACE CURTAINS, 

LADIES’ FINE j 
COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 
CHILDREN’S SUITS AND CLOAKS, 

At prices, as usual, lower than 


the city. 
Our Liustrated 


FALL CATALOGUE 


Now ready, and will be mailed free on application. 


H. O. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th 


any other house in 


Avenue & 20th Street, New York, 


FALL SEASON, 1882. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING THE LARGEST 


MOST ELEGANT STOCK OF 


Silks, Ploshes, and Dress Goods 


Which we 
latest productions of the 
English, and 


with a view to the 


AND 


have ever shown, comprising the 
best French, German, 
selected 


ind tastes of a 


American manufacturers, 
requirements 


first-class retail trade. 


Black, C 
vets, Mourning Dre 
Dress Goods, &e., Xe 
prices. 


olored, and Fancy Silks, Plushes, Vel 
olored 


, at very attractive 


ss Goods, Velveteens, ¢ 


Samples sent on application. 


Illustrated Catalogue ( just issued) sent free. 


It will pay = to iene by mail. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845-and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 


yor NG LADIES’ Nt R NAL 


PATTERNS 


Vv 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., 6 ae 14th St., New York 





NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
n, 10e. Warranted best pack sold Biers 
w inted. Le JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


fF +n D vathome. Samples worth $5 free. 
$4 10 $20 Address Srinson & Co., P relate, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





BRIDAL GARNITURFS AND VEILS, 


Jardiniéres and Choice Plants for House Decoration 
a Specialty. 


From HARPER’S BAZAR.—‘‘ Another velvet season is one of the certainties announced thus 
early by the merchants. The best service is given by the close short pile velvets, such as the 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, which is not easily marred or creased. The NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 
is found in all the stylish new shades, and when made up, with the pile turned upward, it cannot 
be distinguished from silk velvet. The difference in the price makes a garment cost about one- 
third as much as if made of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY : 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
lhe THREE 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


MLEGANT 


thove pub lions, .---10 00 
















Any TWO above named 7 00 
| To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. u ARPER S$ YOUNG PKOPII ae 
| Jobhers supplied } , ee = oe ‘epeaating “at 
DRESS TRIMMINGS ‘ws28) SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. | sees yes: nf 
, "Retailers cnestaal by MILLS & GIBB, New York, and other first-class job- | HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE fs 
AT bers throughout the United States. | HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
WHOLESALE. Beware of imitators, who, to sell inferior goods, are now claiming qualities for their | Gus Tear GS Sembes ' rained 
Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- velveteens which they do not possess, Postage Free to ail sniscribers in the United States 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. or Canaaa, e 
The attention of the trade is invited. Herb L Nbud-ltve I V f W I ! 
" eat . , one | he olumes of th eKLy and Bazar begin with 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. M /Xejle Ww he first numbers f January, the Volumes of the 
= N on Youne Prove with the first Number for November, 
pay FOODS HARBACH ORGANINA CO. 509 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ind the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of ench year 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. except ip cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pric Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important aoe 
Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautifal skin. With this essential a lady 
w Upholaters, Fancy Goods, L curry Dr wanes, Ny my appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
Taderwenr. mres, J ase, Outhts, roenay Gemples, infer. ; Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no wan niu: subination. A voile ‘ot Sena . 
mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. time in procuring and applying ’ 
cou 


PER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
cj’ Please say where‘you saw this Advertisement. 


N ENGRAVED NAME PLATE and 50 | 
+X best Visiting Cards printed from same, for only | 
$1.00. Send for sample shect of styles to | 

shinee B. HOYT, 737 Broadway, New York. 


Morphine } Habit Cured in10 
s. No Pay un'il Cured, 
J.L. Srepurns, M.D., Le anon, Ohio, 


Harper's Franklin Sonare Library w e furnished 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. ae HARPER'S 


gratuitously 
It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. | titles of 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and | will 


oh app i © Llanven & Drorusus, 


CATALOGUE, 


between three and four th 


comprising the 


susand voiumes, 














ye Bent Vy mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 
pronounced entirely tree from any material injurious to the health or skin. . 
r os ea sts peaterviny andiee Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
$66 free. Addrves H, Hatrer’ PP hai and ieMaine. THAT HORRIO FEVER woutp § | every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be bean- Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
ree. Addr & Co.,Portiand, Maine Rui ph LIFE tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 3 
tl PAY towel Guy Rubter Printing Stamps. Sain- SETTLED THAT QUESTION ful eftic “ie ¥ Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists ev every here. a 
ples free. J. M. Mirren & Co.,Cleveland,O. WITHA LOVELY GUCGESS, Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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FACETL#A. 
Foorr, dining at the 
house of Mrs. Thrale, 
found nothing to his lik- 
ing, and sat in expecta- 
tion of something better. 
A neck of mutton being 
the last thing, he refused 
it, as he had the other 
dishes. As the servant 
was taking it away, how- 
ever, understanding that 
there was nothing more, 
Foote Called out to him: 
“Hallo, John; bring that 
back again. I find it’s 
neck or nothing.” 


Ob 
“Do you know in what 

month of the year my 

wife talks the least ?” 

“ Well, I suppore when 
she catches cold and loses 
her voice.” 

“Not at all. It is in 
February.” 

“Why is that?” 

“ Because February has 
the fewest days.” 

cqeengyetperears 

“Marie, what's that 
strange noise at thegate ?” 

“Cats, sir.” 

“Cats! Well, when I 
was young, cats didn’t 
wear long hats and smoke 
cigars.” 

“Times are changed, 
Bir.” ; 

A young lady says that 
males are of no account 
from the time the ladies 
stop kissing them as in- 
fants till they commence 
kissing them as lovers, 

—<—__- 

It was very rude in the 
old bachelor who was told 
that a certain Jady “had 
one foot in the grave” 
to ask “if there wasu’t 
room for both feet.” 








-HARPER’S BAZAR. 


























That eccentric but kind- 
hearted padge: Sir James 
Allan arke, acquired, 
among other inconvenient 
habits, a trick of thinking 
aloud. One day, when 
trying an old woman for 
stealing fagots, he un- 








ce y ’ 
“Why, one fagot is ‘as 
like another fagot as one 
egg is like another egg!” 
The counsel defending 
the prisoner caught the 
aside, and naturally made 
a strong point of it in his 
defense. “Stop! stop!” 
cried the judge. “It is 
an intervention of Provi- 
dence. This was the 
very thought that passed 
through my own mind, 
Gentlemen, acquit the 
prisoner.” 
—a———— 

“Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree ?” 
We don’t know who 
should, but we know that 
the undertaker generally 
does. 

Which is the largest 
room in the world ?—The 
room for improvement, 

inccnimestiiiiingemiae 


A mathematical pro- 
fessor had been invited 
by a city friend to visit 
him at his residence inva 
certain square, and hud 

romised todo so. Meet- 
ng him some time after- 
ward, the friend inquired 
of the professor why he 
did not come to see him. 

“T did come,” said 
the mathematician, “ but 
there was some mistake. 
You told me that you 
lived in a square, and I 
found myself in a paral- 
lelogram ; so 1 went away 
aguin.” 














Joseph Prudhomme was 
much given to practical 
joking. Here is a speci- 
men, He called one day 
ut a porter’s lodge, and 
addressed the watchful 
occupant thus: 

“Is M. Henri Monnicr 
at home?” 

“No, sir. He is not 
here; he does not live 
here.” 

“ Yea, he is here,” Mon- 
nier returned, “for I am 
Henri Monnier.” 

The next day he called 
again, his face made up 
and not recognizable. 

“M. Henri Monnier?” 
he asked. 

“ Not here, sir.” 

* Yea, he is; Lam Henri 
Monnier,” then disappear- 
fing as before. The follow- 
ing day he called again, 
aud. the same dialogue 
occurred. This time the 
porter lost patience, and 
sald: 

“If yon come here 
again, I will answer you 
with a broomstick.” 

Monnier then wrote to 
his friends, informing 
them that he had changed 
his lodgings, giving his 
new address at the house 
of the mystified porter, 
and inviting them to a 
house-warming in the 
evening. 

“Ah! you are here 
again, are you?” was the 
porter’s reply to the firet 
visitor who inquired for 
M. Henri Monnier, fol- 
lowed up by a hail of 
blows from a stick. The 
same punishment awaited 
all the other guests that 
came in succession, 





A wit being asked, on 
the failare of a bank, 
“Were yon not upset ?” 
replied, “* No; I only lost 
my balance.” 





“The parting gives me 
pain,” as the man said 
when he had a trouble- 
some tooth extracted. 
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LOVE IN MODERN TIME. 
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**T don’t want to brag,” 
observed a young artist, 
“but I cherish a bumble 
conviction that T possess 
all the excellences of Ra- 
age aud Michael Ange- 
o, without any of their 
defecta.” 

* But,” said one of the 
auditors, “in that case 
you are superior to them 
0th.” 

“Thanks, old fellow,” 
said the artist, pressing 
his hand warmly. 

Sea Tet a 

A distinguished states- 
man has long been noted 
for his mastery of the 
English language. An an- 
swer he gave not long ago 
in one of the Parliament- 
ary committees is an in- 
stance of this. When ask- 
ed if he knew the river 
Dee, the right honorable 

tleman said, after a 
ttle hesitation, ‘* Yes.” 
Then seeing what a tre- 
mendous admission he 
had made in the univer- 
sal affirmative, he added: 
“That is to say, I do not 
know it scientifically or 
geologically, but generally 
I do know the river Dee.” 


PRE rE 2 Ae 
A Piay-Grounp—The 
stage. 
——@————— 


A very lovely but will- 
fu) girl went to her father, 
a celebrated lawyer, and 
said : 

“Father, I want to mar- 
ry ——” (naming a hand- 
some but utterly worth- 
less suitor); “may 1?” 

“Well, my dear,” said 
her father, with a sigh, 
*“*]T can’t say no, because 
I know you will have 

our own way, whether 
give my consent or 
not; but please give me 
leave to make one re- 
mark, There are two 
things which the wisest 
and most learned man 
can never calculate upon 
—the verdict of a com- 
mon jury, and the sort of 
man a clever woman 
marry.” 











